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TONE-COLOR IN POETRY 


By Robert Lee Straus, M. A. 


Instructor and Research Fellow in the University of Cincinnati. 


WO factors often neglected in the 
external nature of poetry are 
pitch and tone-quality. Pitch in 
verse is used primarily to denote 
meaning as in prose, but holds no 


especial place in poetry other than 
functioning in the grammatical and 


rhetorical relationships of words. 
Pitch-accent may be considered as a 
sort of secondary accent, where the 
degree or intensity of vocalization 
serves to reconcile essential thought- 
stresses with secondary verse-stresses. 
Qualities of tone, however, play a 
more significant part in the poet’s 
work, for lyric and dramatic verse are 
vitally affected by the infinite variety 
of shades and gradations of the human 
voice. This tone-color is the specific 
lyrical quality. It may, of course, be 
found in all types of poetic art, but 
whenever it occurs in either epic or 
dramatic verse, we are justified in 
calling such passages “lyrical.” It is 
tone that gives verse its song-like 
character; and we must remember 
always that lyrical poetry is written 
song. 

A study of the mechanics of verse 
shows us that vowel and consonant 
sounds are the basis of such important 
elements as rhyme, alliteration, and 


assonance. These principles of tech- 
nique are all founded upon repetition 
of sound, and their effectiveness may 
be traced to a musical parallelism. 
Again, the direct relation of sound to 
verse may be seen in the inevitable 
preference for long vowels in accented 
syllables and short vowels in unac- 
cented syllables. But we shall here 
limit ourselves to a special considera- 
tion of the choice of sounds based 
upon sensuous suggestiveness and 
emotional association. The simplest 
means of expressing the varying 
shades of joy, grief, entreaty, ecstasy, 
pain, and the like, is the use of modula- 
tion in spoken words. There is abund- 
ant material for the skilful poet in 
the employment of sharp, explosive 
consonants, lingering liquids, broad 
vowels, thin vowels, with their inter- 
changes and combinations. Such 
sound-qualities add as much to the 
mere rhythm of poetry as melodic 
qualities add to the rhythm of music. 
There is no reason why we should not 
have a tone-poem in poetic setting as 
well as in musical setting. 

The most elemental employment of 
colors of tone is found in words orig- 
inally used to imitate natural sounds. 
Words of this nature are termed 
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onomatopoetic, and are restricted to 
such instances as zigzag, cuckoo, ding- 
dong, hiss, pop, boom, bang. There is 
also a class of words which do not ex- 
actly imitate natural sounds, but rather 
suggest their meaning by their sound ; 
for example, hobble, twinkle, flicker, 
gallop, totter, wriggle. When the imi- 
tation extends to more than one word, 
suggesting some action or situation, 
the device is known as onomatopeia. 
Notice how directly imitative is this 
description of Hell’s opening doors in 
Milton’s Paradie Lost: 


On a sudden open fly 
With impetuous recoil and jarring sound 
The infernal doors, and on their hinges grate 
Harsh thunder. 


Observe the effective onomatopoetic 
assonance in this war-song from Ten- 
nyson’s The Coming of Arthur: 


Clang battleaxe, and clash brand! Let 
the king reign. 


Again, study in the following pass- 
age how the sound of the distant horns 
gradually approaches as the vowels 
grow from the short i to the full 
rounded o: 


O, hark, O, hear! how thin and clear, 
And thinner, clearer, farther going! 

O, sweet and far from cliff and scar 
The horns of Elfland faintly blowing! 

—Tennyson, Song from “The Princess.” 


Furthermore, harmony and beauty 
are attained by the combination of 
liquids, as: 

Morn, in the white wake of the morning 
star, 
Came furrowing all the orient into gold. 


—Tlbi 


The exquisite effect of the follow- 
ing lines is derived largely from the 
combination of partly alliterative 
liquids : 

The moan of doves in immemorial elms 


And murmuring of innumerable bees. 
—Ibid. 


Note the w’s and I’s of this verse: 


The mellow ouzel fluted in the elm. 


Tennyson said, “To nine-tenths of 
all English men and women 


The merry blackbird sang among the trees 


would seem quite as good a line.” 
The poet was a bit petulant in his re- 
mark, because many, many appreciate 
the peerless art of such poetry. A 
poem like The Lady of Shalott is so 
lovely in its tonal qualities that the 
music alone would be sufficient to 
make it immortal. Salient orchestral 
effects are attained by the novel uses 
of tone-color, as in: 
Blow trumpet, for the world is white with 
May! 
Blow trumpet, the long night hath roll’d 
away! 

—Ibid, “The Coming of Arthur’ ; 
or in The Brook of Tennyson, where 
we lose ourselves in the sensuo-sym- 
pathetic use of tone-color to echo 
sense. Sidney Lanier, who made many 
experiments in this field, attempted 
the interesting feat of suggesting the 
differences in the tone-quality of vari- 
ous orchestral instruments in his poem, 
The Symphony. By the iteration of 
sounds vaguely corresponding to the 
different qualities of the instruments, 
he achieved a fine effect. One can 
almost hear how 
The ancient wise bassoons, 

Like weird 
Gray-beard 


Old harpers sitting on the high sea dunes, 
Chanted runes. 


Poe’s Bells, though but an artistic 
display, is a metrical tours de force 
whose tingling and jingling haunts us 
forever. Harsh and grotesque effects 
are produced by the crowding of syl- 
lables or by the combination of con- 
sonants difficult to utter, as in Brown- 
ing’s line from The Heretic’s Tragedy, 
which describes the lighting of the 
stake: 


Pine stump split deftly, dry as pith; 
or in Milton’s famous line from 
Lycidas: 


Grate on their scrannel pipes of wretched 
straw. 
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Pope, in his Essay on Criticism, 
held that “the sound should seem an 
echo to the sense.” Such a dictum is 
true to a large extent, but a sheer per- 
petual imitation would reduce the poet 
to a mocking-bird. The conception 
that every isolated sound has an indi- 
vidual meaning is in itself a wholly 
untenable theory, for there is “no 
natural and inherent significance of 
articulate sounds.” This same skep- 
tical attitude was maintained by Dr. 
Samuel Johnson relative to the power 
of sound-values to describe. In dis- 


cussing Milton’s magnificent line, 


Wallowing unwieldy, enormous in their 
gait,— 


he insisted that the sound did not rep- 
resent the “corporal bulk” of the le- 
viathans; ‘“‘sound,” he said, “can re- 
semble nothing but sound.” But in 
spite of the imperialistic Doctor, it 
has been demonstrated that natural 
sounds can be directly imitated, and 
that certain combinations of sound- 
qualities produce a pleasant or un- 
pleasant, sweet or harsh effect. Mod- 
ern experiment and criticism have 
agreed that sound does have the power 
to suggest color, movement, and mood. 
The sounds may not in themselves de- 
scribe these sensations, but they at 
least qualify and suggest them more 
vividly. This organic unity of sound 
and sense is well recognized by the 
better poets, and a careful study of 
their work will convince us that much 
of the magic of verse can be traced to 
a color-fusion of thought and expres- 
sion. An “ear mind” is one of the 
most valuable assets in the writing and 
reading of poetry. 

One element less obvious and less 
conscious than the choice of similarity 
and suggestiveness in sound-values is 
that of sound-sequence. The best 
poetry is continually colored by these 
sounds of “linkéd sweetness long 
drawn out.” So analogous to the 
modulations of music are sound- 
sequences that they go to make up 
what is known as melody in verse. 


Recently the term “orchestration” 
has been used as more accurately ex- 
pressive of the phenomenon. Un- 
fortunately, it is impossible for the 
poet to select those mere sounds which 
will furnish the finest melody. Other 
considerations are prerequisite to this 
instrumentation of beauty. First must 
be chosen those sounds whose mean- 
ings express the poet’s thought 
and emotion; next, these must be 
adapted to a fitting and dominant 
rhythm; if, after these exacting ele- 
ments have been achieved, there is still 
present that beauty of sound which 
enhances the poem with melody, it 
may be said that such a work is the 
creation of genius. There is no rule 
that can be given for this skill, this 
poetic ear, this combination of mean- 
ing and melody. It is the result of 
inspiration rather than deliberation 
and conscious choice. Arnold feels 
it throughout Spenser, “the poet’s 
poet,” and terms it “fluidity of verse.” 
Swinburne’s poetry has been particu- 
larly commended for its music; but, in 
spite of the long roll and lingering 
cadences, the reader sometimes feels 
a conscious artifice intead of uncon- 
scious art. 

In the whole of English literature, 
Tennyson is perhaps the most con- 
summate master in this matter of 
melody and orchestration. He has 
many simple melodic lyrics whose 
music is strongly suggestive of the 
solo of some instrument. Jn the 
Valley of Cauteretz is much like a 
flute solo; Frater Ave Atque Vale isa 
perfect oboe solo with its monochord- 
strain in the single rhyming o that 
haunts the whole piece. Observe how 
the majestic harmony of the following 
passage from Ulysses intensifies the 
visual and ,auditory sensations sug- 
gested : 

The long day wanes: the slow moon climbs: 


the deep : 
Moans round with many voices. 


Again, the lovely Far-Far-Away, writ- 
ten for music, has a music of its own 
in 
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The mellow lin-lan-lone of evening bells 
Far-far-away. 


Hear the exact tone-color of the dis- 
tant chime which Tennyson has caught 
in his “lin-lan-lone.” No analysis can 
explain the magic and completeness of 
such poetry; there is a mystery about 
it that is at once the despair and the 
delight of those who invoke the 
Heavenly Muse. 

It is in the smaller, sweeter things 
that one often hears those delicate and 
subtle harmonies that are the joy of 
lyric art. Lightly shifting melodies 
play hide and seek; tones echo and re- 
echo like endless questionings; new 
harmonies suddenly emerge and blend 
like infinite answers. In the hands of 
a true poet, the language becomes a 
flute, a trumpet, a symphony that in- 
terprets the inarticulate emotions of 
the race. Milton was such a master 
of color-language. His L’Allegro, Ii 
Penseroso, and Lycidas are the high 
water-marks of English poetry that 
sings its song in tones that are perfect 
in beauty and faithful to the thought 
they convey. It is not too much to 
say that the English language obeyed 
his every command, whether he sang 
the song of the nightingale or the un- 
earthly music of Orpheus. 

This feeling-tone or color-mood em- 
ployed by poets is analogous to the 
practice of singers who sympathetic- 
ally accompany themselves on the 
piano; where the two forms of 
musical expression are identical, at 
least functionally, in so many ways as 
to be regarded as indicative of that 
unity of the aesthetic consciousness. 
One very remarkable fact in this con- 
nection has been developed by means 
of transmogrifications of large pas- 
sages of poetry. Proof has been ob- 
tained that the unpleasant and neutral 
states of mind are correlated with a 
greater motor output of consciousness 
than are the pleasant states. Experi- 
ments with vowel and consonantal 
sounds have made possible the de- 
scription of the effective and affective 


values of the various classes of letter 
sounds. It has been shown that the 
sounds of poetry, especially lyric 
poetry, are able of themselves to 
arouse a mood congruous to that mood 
which the normal recitation of the or- 
iginal poem would arouse. From such 
results of modern psychological re- 
search it is evident that the sensational 
element in poetry that is derived from 
the sounds themselves is immense. 
Poetry is largely tonal. And it is cer- 
tain, conversely speaking, that those 
poets who neglect the finer sounds of 
language deny themselves a power 
that is worthy of cultivation. Investi- 
gation is now being made relative to 
the possibility of determining a tonal 
calculus, and if such a scientific aid to 
the study of the tonal elements of 
poetry is found, many new and inter- 
esting developments may be looked 
for in the realm of verse. 

Professor A. H. Tolman has given 
a helpful account of vowel sounds as 
suggestive of varying emotions. The 
following table of sounds is used as a 
basis for his study: 
00 as in wood 


“6 


cow 
gold 
gloom 
awe 


i asin I 
“© @ae ow 
“ what 
father 
“ boil 
“* but 


i as in little 

e “ “ met 
mat 
mete 
fair 
mate 


“ 


“The sounds at the beginning of this 
scale are especially fitted to express 
uncontrollable joy and delight, gayety, 
triviality, rapid movement, brightness, 
delicacy, and physical littleness; the 
sounds at the end are peculiarly adapt- 
ed to express horror, solemnity, awe, 
deep grief, slowness of motion, dark- 
ness, and extreme or oppressive great- 
ness of size. The vowels have 
been arranged, on the whole, in ac- 
cordance with what is called natural, 
or inherent pitch. The sounds 
at the beginning of the list have a 
natural high pitch; the ideas and feel- 
ings which find their most fitting ex- 
pression through these vowels are 
those which all elocutionists would ex- 
press by the use of a high pitch. The 
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sentiments that are assigned to the 
vowels of low natural pitch are 
brought out by a low pitch in ex- 
pressive reading. What is more 
natural than that the individual vowel 
sounds shall be felt to be, according to 
their natural pitch, the best sound- 
representatives of these various feel- 
ings and ideas?” 

A somewhat different treatment of 
the subject is that by Mr. Charles E. 
Russell, who draws an analogy be- 
tween the sounds of verse and the 
rhythmical and harmonic elements of 
music. “What we call ‘alliteration’ 
is, in the hands of a melodist, nothing 
more or less than the working out of 
the principle of harmonics contained 
in the progress of the chord. 

Take one of the lines that has been 
adversely criticised for excessive allit- 
eration. 


“To the low, last edge of the long, lone 


land.” 


“Low,” “long,” and “lone” are really 
related minor chords based upon prin- 


ciples familiar to most students of 


music. Another pertinent il- 
lustration of chord values that will oc- 
cur instantly to all Swinburnians is the 
line in Laus Veneris, 


“The wind’s wet wings and fingers drip 
with rain,” 


where the base of the chords may be 
regarded as the sound of w; the 
changing vowels supply the other 
notes, and the effects are identical 
with the changed chords ina dominant 
key in music, a device equally reasona- 
ble in poetry.” 

The French symbolists have taken 
the most extreme position in questions 
of tone-color. In a well-known son- 
net, Arthur Rimbeau attempts to give 
a color attribute to each of the vowels. 
René Ghil has also formulated the fol- 
lowing color system: 

F, l, and s correspond to the long 
primitive flutes. 

L. r, s, correspond to the horn, 
bassoon, hautboy. 


O, is, oi give the reds—Ou, iou, oui 
go from the black to the russet. 

The a, o, and t are to be used 
to express magnitude, fullness, and 
amplitude. and i for the tiny, the 
sharp, the sorrowful, and mourning. 
O, r,s, and x for the great passion, for 
impetuosity, roughness. 

Analogously, there are those who 
“associate colors with the timbre of 
musical instruments—scarlet for the 
trumpet, green for the reed instru- 
ments (doubtless from the pastoral 
association), blue for the flute—but 
there is no general agreement in these 
correspondences, and attempts to 
carry them far seem supersubtle and 
fantastic.” 

In general, the meaning, connota- 
tion, and suggestiveness of words 
should be the determining factors in 
the poet’s choice. Keats was able to 
combine clarity of meaning, appro- 
priateness of figure, and richness of 
tone-color without sacrificing any one 
of these at the expense of the others. 
Such achievement is indicative of 
highest inspiration and art. But 
felicitous as is the power of music in 
verse, we must remember that lyrical 
melody is neither an end in itself nor a 
mere embellishment, but, like rhythm 
and rhyme, serves to intensify the 
thought and emotion of poetry. 


Epitor’s Note:—This is the first of a 
series of articles on the art of writing 
verse by Mr. Straus; the next will appear 
in the January issue of “Successful Writ- 


ing.” 





PHOTOPLAY WRITERS IN 
DEMAND 


Expert photoplay writers were 
never in greater demand that at the 
present time and never before were 
they paid so much for their work. 
Only about five per cent of the num- 
ber of successful photoplay writers 
needed are engaged in writing for the 
movies. The writer with ideas and 
originality now has a golden oppor- 
tunity —Yonkers, N. Y., Herald. 
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HE writing of good prose requires 

but two factors: ideas, or sub- 
stance, and a knowledge of form. 
With the first, substance, we need 
have no concern here; each writer 
must furnish his own ideas. The 
means for acquiring the second, a 
knowledge of form, is the subject of 
this series of articles. 

Prose is so much a part of our 
every-day lives, it is so essential and 
so familiar, that many of us do not 
consider it worthy of thought. 
Whether we talk to friends, dictate 
letters, or write a short-story or a 
novel, we use prose. Yet the distinc- 
tion between good prose and bad is 
vast, and no one can hope to become a 


good writer without being able to ex- 


press himself clearly. Language, 
though only a vehicle for the convey- 
ance of ideas, is none the less import- 
ant in itself. Thought may be ob- 
scured by poor phrasing just as it may 
be rendered more forceful by due re- 
gard for form. 

The rules that govern good com- 
position, then, deserve the attention of 
all, and particularly of those who 
wish to write. Occasionally, it is true, 
a genius arises who can dispense with 
rules; but such an occurrence does not 
lessen the general usefulness of the 
established principles, since geniuses 
are rare, and even they, for the most 
part, will be found to obey the pre- 
scribed laws unconsciously. 

This series of articles will summar- 
ize the rules that make for good and 
effective expression, and will point out 
the dangers to be avoided. Briefly, 
the chief ends to be striven for are 
correctness, clearness, unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis. In the first place, 


let us review the principles governing 
the writing of correct sentences. 


1. CORRECTNESS IN SENTENCE 
STRUCTURE. 

A correct sentence, in its usual, or 
declarative, form, has, as all of us 
know, a subject and a predicate. The 
subject must be in the nominative case, 
and the object of the verb, if there be 
one, in the objective case. The verb 
must be in the same: number as the 
subject. These rules seem too ele- 
mentary to require notice, but the in- 
stances of departure from them are 
legion. We shall consider briefly in 
turn the chief classes of such errors. 

The least excusable of all the errors, 
and the easiest of detection, is the fail- 
ure to forma complete sentence. This 
fault may often be noted in news- 
paper writing. For example, take the 
statements: “I fell as I ran to catch 
the street-car. The sidewalks being 
very slippery.” The first of these is 
a complete sentence, containing a sub- 
ject, J, and a predicate, fell. The 
second statement, however, is not 
complete, since, instead of a verb, it 
contains only a participle. In order 
to finish the thought, we should have 
to change being to were, or attach the 
fragment to the preceding sentence. 

A second kind of error arises from 
the failure to keep the subject in the 
nominative case. No one, of course, 
would say, “Us were present,” yet 
some might say, “Three members of 
the club were present,—John and us.” 
The word us, however, is as incorrect 
in the second sentence as in the first; 
the fact that it is used as an appositive 
in the second instance does not alter 
its case. In the same way, it is incor- 
rect to declare, “I will choose whom- 
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ever is best suited for the place,” or to 
ask, “Whom did you tell me was 
selected?” The subject of the verb 
suited must be in the nominative case, 
and must be written whoever, just as 
the subject of was selected must be 
who. The object of the verb choose 
is.not the single word whoever, but 
the entire clause. So, too, a word 
following than, if it be used in com- 
parison with the subject, must itself be 
in the nominative case. Many people 
consider than and as to be prepositions 
and follow them with the objective 
case; such use, however, is incorrect. 
The only correct form is the nomina- 
tive, as in the sentences, “Henry is 
older than I.” “Mary is as old as I.” 

A third class of errors concerns the 
object of the verb, which must always 
be in the objective case. “Who do 
you want?” is incorrect, because who, 
the object of the verb want, should be 
objective and not nominative. The 
rule that a predicate substantive fol- 
lowing a finite verb must be in the 
nominative case, is sometimes ap- 


plied, incorrectly, when an infinitive is 


in question. Thus, we must write, 
“Tt is I” and “Tom took her to be me.” 
In the second sentence, me must be in 
the same case as her, and her is the 
object of the verb took. In the first 
sentence, J is in the same case as it, 
the subject. The construction found 
in the second sentence must not, how- 
ever, be confused with that in such a 
statement as: “We went to Mr. Jones, 
who Tom thought was rich.” Who is 
here correct, since it is the subject of 
the verb was; whom would be correct 
if the sentence read: “We went to 
Mr. Jones, whom Tom thought rich.” 
Then whom would properly be in the 
objective case, following the verb 
thought. In this connection, we may 
mention the rule demanding that the 
object of a preposition be in the ob- 
jective case. To say confidentially, 
“This is between you and I,” is to 
transgress a law of grammar, since 
between must be followed by the ob- 
jective form, me. 


The next class of errors to be con- 
sidered are those of agreement. The 
rule that a subject and a predicate, a 
pronoun and its antecedent, must 
agree in number, is simple; and only 
an illiterate man would say, “He are 
here,” but many besides the illiterate 
might be guilty of the error found in 
the statement, “He, as well as his 
brother and his cousin, are here.” 
The plural form is incorrect, because 
the singular subject he is not affected 
by the words joined to it by as well 
as. Similar errors may often be noted 
in the use of such sentence-elements 
as including, together with, with, and 
no less than, that merely connect 
words with a subject without changing 
its number. In the same way, two 
singular subjects are not made plural 
if they are linked by either, or, or 
neither, nor. It is incorrect to write, 
“Either he or she are willing to accept 
the work.” So, too, the sentence, 
“Each of them were told to go home,” 
is incorrect, because each, like the 
words such as, every, either, neither, 
and everybody, is singular and not 
plural. For that reason, we must not 
assert, “Everybody is doing their 
best.” It is true that in many cases 
the use of the masculine pronoun to 
denote mixed gender seems awkward ; 
yet in every instance of this kind, the 
masculine pronoun is the only correct 
form. The familiar use of the plural 
instead of the singular in cases of 
common gender is entirely erroneous. 
Another source of confusion is the in- 
troduction of plural substantives be- 
tween a singular subject and its verb. 
For example, in the sentence, “A list 
of books for the guidance of students 
has been compiled,” the verb must be 
singular to agree with the subject Jist. 
The rule is not affected by the exist- 
ence of some words such as group, 
crowd, and crew, which may be either 
singular, if considered collectively, or 
plural, if looked upon as composed of 
separate individuals. In such cases, 
the number indicates the meaning that 
the writer wishes to convey. A verb 
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always agrees with its subject, never 
with its predicate noun, and so it is 
erroneous to say, “The greater part of 
his library are books of travel.” The 
word books cannot, because of its jux- 
taposition to the verb, attract that verb 
into the plural number. 


In connection with the subject of 
agreement, we may review briefly the 
rules governing the use of shall and 
will. Almost every one is familiar 
with the dictum that to denote simple 
futurity, we must use shall for the 
first person, and will for the second 
and third; and to denote determina- 
tion, we must use will for the first 
person, and shall for the second and 
third. Familiar, too, is the dictum 
that in questions one must always use 
shall for the first person; and for the 
second and third persons, the auxiliary 
expected in the answer. The rule re- 
garding conditional statements, how- 
ever, is less universally observed. This 
provides that in subordinate clauses 
introduced by tf, should must be used 
for all persons. 

Allied with the principles regarding 
agreement are those governing the 
employment of words in what is called 
“double capacity.” This practice is 
best shown by examples. In the 
sentence, “Women have and are tak- 
ing interest in civic affairs,” the word 
taking is meant to be used with both 
have and are, but obviously we cannot 
say have taking. To be correct, the 
sentence should read, “Women have 
taken and are taking interest in civic 
affairs.” A second instance of double 
capacity is found sometimes in clauses 
containing than, in such a statement 
as: “Shakespeare is as great, if not 
greater than, Milton.” The insertion 
of as after great would render 
this sentence grammatically correct; 
though all choppy effects of this sort, 
as we Shall see in a later article, mili- 
tate against smoothness of style. 

On the whole, it may be declared 
that a careful analysis of the structure 
of a sentence will reveal at once any 


grammatical errors it may contain. 
This assertion applies not only to the 
sentences using words in double ca- 
pacity, but to the five statements fol- 
lowing, all of which are incorrect. 
(1) “The life of a farmer is some- 
times happier than a city-dweller.” 
(2) “The farmer ought to be healthier 
than any human being.” (3) “He 
must neither work in impure air, nor 
must he starve for lack of good food.” 
(4) “As far as beautiful surroundings 
are concerned, he is the most fortunate 
of any person in the world.” (5) 
“He is a man deprived of many educa- 
tional advantages, but who can find 
compensations for them.” 

The errors in all of these sentences 
may be detected immediately upon 
analysis. In the first, the comparison 
is apparently between life and city- 
dweller; the correct form would read, 
“The life of a farmer is sometimes 
happier than that of a city-dweller.” 
The second sentence seems to assert 
that a farmer is not a human being, 
but it may be revised by the insertion 
of other before human being. The 
third sentence violates the rule that 
correlatives such as neither, nor, must 
,be followed by coddinate sentence- 
elements. The words must he before 
starve, therefore, should be eliminated. 
The fourth sentence is wrong because 
the word limiting the superlative is in 
the singular number; the phrase 
should read, the luckiest of all persons 
in the world. As for the last sentence, 
it may be corrected by the omission of 
the word but before who. It is always 
wrong to use and or but before who 
or which unless the conjunction joins 
the pronoun to a preceding one that 
is codrdinate in construction. In 
every case, an examination of the 
sentence, an attempt to analyze its 
parts, reveals the fault. 

In similar fashion, we may detect 
what are known as “dangling par- 
ticiples,” “dangling elliptical phrases,” 
and “dangling gerunds,” which con- 
stitute the last class of errors to be 
considered in the present article. 
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These are by far the commonest of all 
mistakes, and may even be detected 
occasionally in well-known books. 
They arise from a failure on the part 
of the writer to make the participle or 
gerund modify in the sentence the 
word that it modifies in his thought. 
Thus, it is incorrect to say, “We tied 
our boat to the bank; but while eating 
our lunch, the skiff floated away.” So 
far as sentence structure indicates the 
meaning, we are here asserting that 
the skiff ate our lunch, since the word 
eating must modify the subject, which 
is skiff. To remedy the matter, we 
must state, “While we were eating 
our lunch, the skiff floated away.” 
Dangling gerund phrases and elliptical 
clauses are similar to the participial 
construction, and require only mention 
here ; they are exemplified in sentences 
like the following: “When fourteen 
years old, her father married again.” 
“After cleaning the rooms lightly, the 
cottage was ready for occupancy.” 
The ambiguity in the first sentence 
may be eliminated by changing the 
first clause to when she was fourteen 
years old. The error in the second 
may be removed by changing after 
cleaning to after they had cleaned. In 
connection with the rule regarding 
dangling constructions, we may note 
that when a participle does not in- 
dicate the same time as does the prin- 
cipal verb, it should not be put in the 
present tense. Thus, we may say, 
“After walking for six miles along a 
dusty road, we reached home hot and 
weary;” and not, “Walking for six 
miles, we reached home.” As in every 
other rule stated above, good use re- 
quires merely a habit of analysis and 
the exercise of common sense. 

A review of the fundamentals of 
grammar such as the foregoing may 
seem wearisome to the student am- 
bitious to acquire at once a smooth 
and vigorous style. Grammar, he may 
think, belongs properly to grammar- 
school days, and nowhere else. Yet 
the rules are violated so frequently, 
and the effect of the violations is so 


disastrous to style, that a knowledge 
of these underlying principles consti- 
tutes a necessary part of every writer’s 
equipment. It forms the foundation; 
and the foundation must be firm if the 
superstructure to be reared upon it is 
to be lasting. 

Epitor’s Note.— This is the first of a 
series of articles by Miss Hunt; the next 
will appear in the January issue of “Suc- 
cessful Writing.” 





CONCERNING GEORGE 
MEREDITH 


One of the most interesting phases 
of George Meredith’s career was his 
thirty-five years as a_ publisher’s 
“reader.” When he first acted in that 
capacity for Chapman & Hall his 
judgments on the manuscripts sub- 
mitted were all entered in a book 
which has been carefully preserved. 
The most startling incident in this 
part of his career was his refusal of 
Mrs. Henry Wood’s “East Lynne.” 
Harrison Ainsworth urged the book 
upon Chapman & Hall, who actually 
sent the rejected manuscript a second 
time to their reader, but Meredith was 
obdurate, and a rival firm secured the 
most lucrative of best sellers. Ouida 
and Mrs. Lynn Linton also failed to 
secure Meredith’s approval, as did 
Samuel Butler when he submitted 
“Erewhon” and Bernard Shaw with 
his first and still unpublished novel, 
“Immaturity.” In fact, Shaw states 
that Meredith rejected all four of his 
novels, certainly “Cashel Byron’s Pro- 
fession.” Thomas Hardy’s first story 
came to Chapman & Hall, and Mere- 
dith, while not accepting it, saw suf- 
ficient promise in it to ask the author 
to call. Hardy received much sage 
advice and wrote “Desperate Reme- 
dies” according to Meredith’s precepts, 
but the book was published elsewhere. 
Oliver Schreiner and George Gissing 
were also among those encouraged by 
Meredith’s criticism and assisted to- 
wards publication—The New York 
Evening Post. 
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THE RISE AND FALL OF FILM RIGHT 
PRICES 


By Glendon Allvine. 
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HAT has become of the penuri- 

ous playwright who used to 

peddle manuscripts from one producer 

to another? He is probably writing 

his plays for the motion pictures now, 
and living in ease. 

But even though he revert to his 
first love and write for the stage, the 
angel of the films still flickers nearby, 
assuring him more money than. he 
ever dreamed of in the old days a 
decade ago. 

For it has come to pass that the 
writing of a play for the stage is only 
the prologue to the certain rewards 
that await the author as soon as the 
film men begin bidding against each 
other. 

Even though his spoken drama be a 
failure, it is likely to net him a few 
thousand in film rights. And if it runs 
a season on Broadway a hundred 
thousand dollars will probably be paid 
for the privilege of putting it on the 
screen. 

That veteran of the Broadway 
boards, “Lightnin’”, which has been 
running continuously for two years at 
the Gaiety Theatre, has not yet relin- 
quished its film rights, although mo- 
tion picture men have made an offer 
of $200,000. 

A quarter of a million dollars has 
been offered for the rights to “East Is 
West,” and that offer has been re- 
jected. Its producer, William Harris, 
Jr., and the author, Samuel Shipman, 
hope that its hundred weeks on Broad- 
way, plus many years on the road, 
will make it worth much more 
than that. 

They hope it will duplicate the 
career of Oliver Morosco’s “The 
Bird of Paradise,” now in its tenth 


year, which is known in every section 
of the United States, and in England 
as well. Probably none of the con- 
temporary plays is of more potential 
value for screen production than this 
Hawaiian drama. Its screen rights 
will doubtless bring several hundred 
thousand dollars. 

Although these offers, we may 
assume, are bona fide, the highest 
price actually paid to date was $175,- 
000 to William A. Brady for the mo- 
tion picture rights to “‘Way Down 
East.” David W. Griffith paid this 
figure and offered the same for “Ben 
Hur,” but this has not yet been 
accepted. 

Two years ago, when “Within the 
Law” brought $50,000, that figure was 
considered sensational. It was brought 
about, of course, by the competition 
among the film men who wanted to 
produce it. 

These producers have encountered 
a shortage of play material. Most of 
the scenarios that came to them were 
mediocre, and written with slight con- 
ception of the possibilities of the 
screen. Their own scenario writers 
had not been developed to turn out 
either the quantity or quality of action 
stuff that was needed. On the legiti- 
mate stage was a supply of dramatic 
situations awaiting adaptation to the 
screen. 

Moreover, these plays had been run- 
ning in New York for a considerable 
period, and also had toured the prin- 
cipal cities so that they were known 
to thousands. This gave them a favor- 
able introduction to motion picture 
audiences, and the advertising value 
of the name was enhanced by the 
Broadway debut. 
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It is within the past two years that 
this “bull” market has developed for 
dramatic productions. Back in 1912 
Messrs. Wagenhals and Kemper sold 
“Paid in Full” for $1,000 and “Seven 
Days” for $2,000. 

Pinero plays were being offered at 
$500 apiece, but Alf. Hayman found 
no takers. Today the same plays are 
bringing about $25,000 each. 

The Booth Tarkington hit of last 
season “Clarence,” is being held for a 
better price than the $100,000 which 
has already been offered. A delightful 
comedy on the stage because of its 
amusing lines, it is not considered ex- 
ceptional picture material. Moreover, 
being a study of the reconstruction 
period as affecting a returned dough- 
boy, it has a greater interest now than 
it will several years hence. For these 
reasons it seems unlikely that “Clar- 
ence” can be worth more than a great 
many other successful plays. 

There is a growing realization 
among producers of motion pictures 
that they have sent prices for screen 
rights soaring past their real value to 
the screen. They are beginning to feel 
that it is an exceptional drama that 
can be worth in excess of a quarter 
of a million dollars to the films. 

In other words, the experiment of 
going to the stage to find screen drama 
has not been as successful as was 
hoped. Not only have the prices risen 
out of proportion to the story value of 
these plays, but the advertising value 
of Broadway productions has been 
diminished by the declining import- 
ance of road productions. 

The smaller towns have been prac- 
tically eliminated from the bookings 
of spoken drama. It costs so much 
money now to take a company on 
tour that fewer road companies are 
being organized. One night stands are 
rarely played any more, mainly for 
the reason that the old opera house is 
a motion picture theatre now. Its 
owner has found that he can make 
more money by showing pictures daily 


than by waiting for the occasional sec- 
ond and third rate companies that 
bring the drama to the natives. 

A few years ago a Broadway hit 
used to play up and down the country, 
stopping for a night in even towns of 
ten thousand population. Millions of 
people in every town of importance 
became acquainted with such a play. 
Sometimes its name became almost a 
household word, like “The Bird of 
Paradise.” 

A motion picture bearing a title 
already well-known, reaps the benefit 
of the good will that has been accumu- 
lated. It is—or was—a very consid- 
erable advertising advantage. 

But now the motion picture has 
crowded the drama from the smaller 
towns, and the townspeople learn of 
the spoken play only when it is pre- 
sented in a nearby metropolis, or when 
the newspapers and magazines refer 
to its success in New York. And since 
such a play now reaches only the 
larger cities, it is comparatively little 
known to small town audiences. It is 
consequently worth less in advertising 
when adapted to the screen. 

For motion pictures are not made 
for Broadway. It is the small town 
showings which make a picture profit- 
able. Producers are making pictures 
to sell to exhibitors, and these exhibit- 
ors are noting carefully what their 
audiences want. The realization has 
grown that what they want is a grip- 
ping story, and they care little whether 
it bears the Broadway stamp of ap- 
proval. Broadway has lost much of its 
glamor to the theatre-going audiences 
in the smaller cities. They have been 
disappointed so often by the “Original 
Broadway Cast” of some third rate 
road company. With their ears close 
to the ground, motion picture pro- 
ducers have heard the rumbling at the 
grass roots. They know what au- 
diences like. And the makers of mo- 
tion pictures are growing more and 
more independent of the spoken 
drama. 

There is a growing realization that 
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the screen and stage have each devel- 
oped its own art form, and that these 
are not dependent upon each other. 
They have the story in common, and 
not much else. Meanwhile, the films 
have developed their own playwrights. 
Men and women who have made a 
study of the silent drama are writing 
much better plays for the screen than 
those who do not understand the 
medium. In such colonies as Holly- 
wood these writers, with their daily 
contact with the studios, come much 
closer to the real needs of the screen 
than outsiders can. They are better 
paid for their efforts, and are paid 
more promptly than dramatists who 
write for the stage. 


Walter Wanger, production man- 
ager for the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation, thinks it is in such colo- 
nies as these that a national drama is 
being developed. 

“For years literary men have been 
dreaming of, and hoping for, a na- 
tional drama,” he said. “Theorists and 
idealists have looked forward to the 
development of a national theatre, 
devoted to a drama that is strictly 
American. What is more distinctly 
American than the motion picture? 
Here is a new art form which we have 
developed within the past decade. As 
refinements are being worked out by 
these students of the silent drama, the 
screen as a medium is becoming more 
effective and more artistic. 


“They, more than any other group 
of playwrights, are developing a na- 
tional drama. Their freedom from 
financial worry guaranteed by this 
prosperous industry enables them to 
make a serious and thorough study of 
the drama in which they are special- 
izing.” 

There are literary men, of course, 
who will not agree with Mr. Wanger, 
and who are inclined to sneer at mo- 
tion pictures. But it must be a very 
superior writer, indeed, who can look 
down on Sir James M. Barrie, Arnold 
Bennett, H. G. Wells, Edward Knob- 









lock, Justin Huntley McCarthy and 
Henry Arthur Jones. This sextet of 
British authors have contracted with 
Jesse L. Lasky, first vice-president of 
the Famous Players-Lasky Corpora- 
tion, to write directly for the screen. 

Through this medium they will get 
their message before two million per- 
sons each week, whereas, a successful 
spoken play is witnessed by only about 
40,000—perhaps only 15,000. 

The prices to be paid for their 
screen contributions have not been 
revealed, but it is likely that more 
money will be paid to the writers for 
their direct work for the screen that 
would have accrued to them had they 
written the play for the stage and 
shared half of the film with the 
producer, as is the custom. 

Most literary men have for some 
time been writing with one eye on the 
screen, being unable to ignore the 
financial rewards from this source. 
Now many of them are turning their 
attention to writing directly for this 
young giant of American affairs which 
has been such a financial boon to them. 

In this field they can make more 
money than by writing either for the 
stage, or for magazines or books or 
newspapers. Half a dozen good 
scenarios can be carefully done in a 
year, but it is the exceptional play- 
wright who turns out one spoken 
drama annually. 

While he is waiting to have it read 
and accepted, and finally produced, 
there is no income from his efforts 
until the seat sale begins. And its 
success is uncertain until the public’s 
verdict is returned. Then, if it goes 
over big, the producer shares half of 
the film money. 

Some of the Broadway managers 
are inclined to resent the prophesy 
that prices are bound to come down 
from their present high peak as film 
men become more independent of the 
spoken drama. But motion picture im- 
pressarios are confident that this sky- 
rocketing must soon come to an end 
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for the simple reason that the public, 
the ultimate consumer, will not stand 
for the advance in admission charges 
that is inevitable if that one principal 
ingredient of a motion picture—the 
story—sets the producer back six 
figures. 


Epmunp H. Eiret is preparing for 
publication what he hopes will be a 
complete collection of the letters of 
James Whitcomb Riley, and would 
like to have letters sent to him for 
use, in care of the Riley Estate, In- 
dianapolis, Ind. 
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In this department will be found comments on the values and uses of words and phrases. 
Good usage and authoritative word books will be taken as a standard. 








FIX, should not be used in the sense 
of repair. It means, “To attach.” 


GENTLEMAN FRIEND, owing to 
the use which has been made of it, 
should be avoided. Say man friend 
or gentleman of my acquaintance. 

GOT, is believed by some to be the 
most misused word in the language. 
Do not say-J have got to go, say I 
am obliged to go. Say, Have you 
time? not Have you got time? The 
meaning of the verb is “to secure” 
and it must only be used with this 
meaning: e. g., | have got the con- 
tract. 

GOTTEN, is an obsolete form. Say 
got. 

KIND OF, should not be followed by 
the article a or an. Say, What 
kind of animal is it? not What kind 
of an animal is it? 

SHOW, should not be used for play. 
Do not say We are going to a show 
this evening. Do not use it in the 
sense of chance: e. g., Tom has an 
excellent show of winning the cup. 

SHOW UP, is a vulgarism when used 
for expose. 

ITS, do not use the apostrophe in 
its, as “over its head.” /J/t’s is the 
contraction of it is. 


HOMONYMS—Franx H. Vizer- 
ELLY defines a homonym as, “A 
word that agrees with another in 


sound, but differs from it in spell- 
ing and meaning.” Mistakes in this 
class of words are usually made in 
dictating and care must be exer- 
cised in distinguishing the word re- 
quired. The following are a few 
of the typical examples of this class 
of words as given by Mr. VIZET- 


ELLY : 


ail, ale 
air, ere, heir 
aisle, isle 
all, awl 
altar, aker 
ante, anti 
arc, ark 
ascent, assent 
bail, bale 
baize, bays (pl.) 
beys (pl.) 
ball, bawl 
bait, bate 
beach, beech 
beau, bow 
beer, bier 
bight, bite 
blew, blue 
boarder, border 
boll, bowl 
bough, bow 
boy, buoy 
borough, burrow 
brake, break 
bread, bred 
breach, breech 
brows, browze 
calendar, calender 
call, caul 
canon, cannon 
canvas, canvass 
cask, casque 
cede, seed 
ceiling, sealing 


cellar, seller 
cent, scent, sent 
cere, seer, sere 
cereal, serial 
cession, session 
chagrin, shagreen 
choir, quire 
choose, chews 
chord, cord 

cite, sight, site 
clause, claws 
climb, clime 
corse, coarse 
coarser, courser 
cold, coaled 
coin, céign 
compliment, complement 
core, corps 
coward, cowered 
crews, cruise, cruse 
cue, queue 
curramts, currents 
dear, deer 
deviser, devisor 
dew, due 

die, dye 

doe, dough 
draft, draught 
dust, dost 

dying, dyeing 
eaves, eves 

ewes, yews 

fain, feign 
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A SAMPLE 


SYNOPSIS 





This form of story, in more or less detail, 
is what film editors want to consider. 
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HE following synopsis of “A Live 

Wire Hick,” a comedy-drama, 
produced as a “Flying A” special, 
has been issued by the company 
as publicity material. However, it is 
a splendid sample of the story form 
which is popular with film editors and 
the type of story which appeals to the 
public. 

This is a five-reel production and 
the synopsis form evidently has been 
slightly altered to serve the purposes 
of publicity. Authors of the film 
stories will do well to develop each 
situation in their synopsis more in de- 
tail than is here given. However, this 
is a splendid subject for profitable 
study. Note especially the strength 
and simplicity of the central theme. 
It might be stated like this: 

“A ‘hick’ goes to New York to 
‘show some speed.’ The accustomed 
bustle, his inability to reach his friend 
and the coldness of the city make him 
lonely and discouraged. He wants to 
go home but can’t bear to confess him- 
self beaten. He writes a palpable 
falsehood, which proves the solution 
to his problem.” 

The development of situations, 
comic and dramatic, from this idea, 
really makes the story worth while. 
It will be good practice for the student 
to use the same central idea and try to 
develop from it a new plot with en- 
tirely different situations. 


A LIVE WIRE HICK, 
Adapted from “New York Luck.” 
THE Cast. 


Nick Fowler, of Hohokus. 
Gwendolyn Van Loon, an actress. 
Dad Fowler, Nick’s father. 


Jimmie Keen, Nick’s friend, in New 
York. 

Steve Diamond, a crook. 

Lord Boniface Cheadle. 

Peter Van Loon, Gwendolyn’s father. 

Palter, Van Loon’s butler. 


Nick Fowler, of Hohokus, a “hick” 
by birth and environment, but as live a 
wire as ever was active on the Great 
White Way, knew by good rights he 
belonged in New York; he was sure 
of it. His desire to be there becomes 
the ruling passion of his life from the 
day he catches a glimpse of a wonder- 
ful movie actress as she changes trains 
in Hohokus. And the handbag she 
dropped with the photograph inside it 
marked “Gwendolyn Van Loon, New 
York,” gives the proof of realism to 
what he might have imagined was only 
a wonderful dream. To see her again, 
to return her bag, to know her! 

Months of careful saving and the 
village band gives Nick the start he 
needs to “show them fellers some Ho- 
hokus speed!” Jimmie Keen, a friend 
of Dad’s, once of Hohokus, but now a 
movie director for the Lifegraph Stu- 
dios, prosperity oozing out all over 
him—has he not invited Nick to look 
him up in New York? 

3ut the end of the first week leaves 
Nick discouraged. His search reveals 
no trace of that wonderful girl, and 
every time he visits the picture studio 
he is told by the office boy that Mr. 
Keen has no time for Hohokus folks. 
Homesick, lonesome, and almost broke, 
Nick concludes that New York is the 
worst place in the world. He starts to 
write Dad that he is coming home. 
But he can’t bear to disappoint the old 
man, so his letter begins, “New York 
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is just one thrill after another”—and 
he keeps on: 

At the next table a man drops a 
photograph. Nick, picking it up to 
return it, observes that it is a duplicate 
of the one he has been wearing next 
his heart for weeks. The man tells 
Nick that he is Lord Boniface Cheadle, 
a cousin of the Van Loons, and that 
he has not been able to locate the fam- 
ily. Such a delightful interest in com- 
mon! Friendship is established at 
once. Nick takes Lord Cheadle’s prof- 
fered card and promises to let him 
know in case he first should find 
Gwendolyn’s whereabouts. 

That very afternoon Nick sees 
Gwendolyn and her father entering 
their home.. He at once phones the 
address to his new acquaintance at the 
hotel and then hastens to return Gwen- 
dolyn’s bag. The butler, in league 
with conspirators who have drugged 
and bound the real Lord Cheadle, in 
order to obtain certain valuable papers, 
is expecting the crook, Steve Diamond 
(known to him by reputation only), 
impersonating Lord Cheadle, at the 
time Nick in his confusion presents 
the wrong card. The butler’s mys- 
terious greeting arouses his suspicions. 
The Van Loons receive him as their 
cousin, affirming they would recognize 
that Cheadle nose anywhere on earth. 
Nick remembers his mail-order course 
in sleuthing and determines to play the 
role suddenly imposed upon him. He 
learns from Mr. Van Loon that he is to 
be entrusted with important secret dis- 
patches for the English Ambassador. 

The real Lord Cheadle escapes and 
the butler gets a telephone warning 
from the conspirators that he is on 
his way to the Van Loons and that his 
appearance may spoil “Slippery Steve” 
Diamond’s game. 

Meanwhile, having received the ad- 
dress from Nick, the fake Lord 
Cheadle confidently appears on the 
scene at the Van Loons, only io be 
denounced as a crook by Nick and, to 
the utter astonishment of “Slippery 
Steve,” the butler, his accomplice, goes 


suddenly back on him and emphati- 
cally declares he has “seen his mug in 
the rogue’s gallery.” Then the butler 
proceeds to help Nick put a quietus on 
this newcomer by locking him for tem- 
porary safe-keeping between floors in 
the elevator. 

But matters reach the real apex of 
excitement when Lord Cheadle him- 
self arrives breathless, dishevelled, 
wild-eyed, with an account of his 
escape. This is the moment Nick 
chooses to explain his own identity, 
and, finding he has made a bad guess, 
the butler slips off to release “Slippery 
Steve.” Nick and Lord Cheadle are 
alert, and there is a sensational fight in 
the elevator shaft in which Nick 
worsts “Slippery Steve” and the 
“horse faced” butler, and lands them 
speedily in the hands of the police. 

This is this live-wire’s first oppor- 
tunity to return the hand bag and its 
contents to the beautiful and grateful 
Gwendolyn. 

Just as Nick is describing her com- 
plete surrender to her new found hero, 
and as he writes of the touch of her 
lips, he is interrupted by the voice of 
Jimmie Keen, who has just entered 
the hotel with a party of friends. 
Recognizing Nick he comes forward 
with a hearty greeting, explaining 
Nick’s failure to see him with “I fired 
that office-boy.” Nick tells of his dis- 
illusionment about New York, but lets 
him read the letter he has been writing 
to cheer up Dad; Jimmie, amazed, de- 
lighted, declares that it is just what 
he wants for his next motion picture. 

“T’ll give you one thousand doliars 
for the plot, boy, and a job on our 
regular staff of writers at the studio. 
Come and meet the girl who will star 
in your first comedy,” and the en- 
thusiastic Jimmie Keen drags him 
into the presence of Gwendolyn—his 
dream girl come true. 





Mrs. Frances Courtenay Baylor 
Barnum, novelist and contributor to 
American and British magazines, died 
October 15. 
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be found in this column. 





All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, 
the needs of various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from 
editors and announcements of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession wili 
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TOWN TOPICS, 2 West 45th St., 
New York City, N. Y., is in the mar- 
ket for short stories of not more than 
3,000 words, verse and satirical mis- 
cellaneous articles of not more than 
500 to 1,000 words. Price paid for 
verse is 25c per line; for short stories, 
one cent a word. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE — Har- 
per & Bros., Publishers, Franklin 
Square, New York City, N. Y., desires 
short stories from 5,000 to 6,000 
words. Short lyrical verse. Price 
depends upon the quality of material 
accepted. 

THE SMART SET, 25 W. 45th 
St., New York, N. Y., is in the market 
for short stories. There is no limit 
to length. Payment according to the 
value of the story. Do not desire 
verse. 

FARM LIFE—Farm Life Publish- 
ing Co., Spencer, Ind., is well supplied 
with material but will consider stories 
or articles for publication in the fall 
and winter. Usual price one-half 
cent per word. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION— 
Boston, Mass., desires stories that will 
especially interest girls, and stories 
that will especially interest boys. Also 
desires stories that will interest every- 
one in the family, young and old. It 
does not publish fiction of a sensa- 
tional, morbid or neurotic character. 
Welcomes humor and pathos but not 
pessimism. Fiction for the Compan- 
ion should deal with American life 
and generation. Dialect stories are 
undesirable. Specifically, the Youth’s 
Companion uses, (1) stories from 
3,000 to 4,000 words when they are 


especially interesting in their portrayal 
of character as well as in their narra- 
tion of incident; (2) stories from 
15,000 to 20,000 words and (3) stories 
of adventure from 1,500 to 2,500 
words, if exciting. There is a limited 
demand for verse and short articles, 
instructive or entertaining, of less than 
800 words. However, in general the 
need of the Youth’s Companion is for 
articles but not fiction. Available 
manuscripts are paid for upon accept- 
ance, but at no fixed rate. 


THE RED BOOK MAGAZINE, 
Chicago, Ill—(Also publishers of The 
Blue Book Magazine and The Green 
Book Magazine.) Donald Kennicott, 
Associate Editor, writes that they will 
be pleased to examine any material 
submitted for these magazines. It is 
impossible to quote rates paid for ma- 
terial. These vary in individual cases. 


CONTEMPORARY VERSE, 449 
W. 22nd St., New York City, N. Y., 
issues the following statement: “It is 
believed that nowhere are manuscripts 
more carefully read than here. For 
reasons of space as well as of quality, 
only about one poem in fifty can be 
accepted. Encouragement and sug- 
gestions are given as often as possible. 
It is asked that prospective contrib- 
uters make some effort to find out the 
purpose and scope of the magazine. 
We do not stipulate as to the length 
of poems which we accept. It is all a 
matter of their worth.” 

SHORT STORIES — Doubleday 
Page & Co., Garden City, N. J., is 
in the market for material dealing 
with adventure, humor, mystery, busi- 
ness, the out-of-door, etc. “We use 
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short stories from 4,000 to 10,000 
words and novelettes, and one com- 
plete novel each month. Our editorial 
policy calls for material of strong 
masculine appeal.” 


THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE—Sears- 
dale, N. Y., writes: “Since we receive 
many cash prize contributions from 
our own readers, our needs from pro- 
fessional writers are confined chiefly 
to fiction. However, an illustrated 
feature of unusual interest is often ac- 
ceptable. All Boys’ Magazine stories 
must: (1) have a real plot, (2) be 
high in ideal and clean as a hound’s 
tooth, (3) be neither goody-goody or 
little Laddie, (4) be for real boys, full 
of pep, thrills and action, (5) not be 
“preachy” or condescending. Humor- 
ous stories especially in demand and 
several top-notch business and school 
stories also are in desire. Real thrill- 
ing 2, 3, 4 or 5-part serial stories of 
about 3,000 to 4,000 words in each 
part are also desired. All contribu- 
tions are read and reported upon by 


real boys, although the editor-in-chief 
gives final reading to every contribu- 
tion regardless of whether previous 
reports are favorable or unfavorable.” 


SNAPPY STORIES—The New 


Fiction Publishing Co., 35-37 West 
39th St., New York City, N. Y., 


writes: “We are in the market for 
short stories and verse, although we 
are rather overstocked at present.” 


POET LORE—194 Boylston St., 
Boston, Mass., devotes itself strictly 
to poetry and drama. Will be glad to 
examine articles with a view to publi- 
cation if submitted. Contributors are 
not paid but in all cases receive one 
or more complimentary issues in 
which their articles appear.” 


SAUCY STORIES—Central Bldg., 
25 West 45th St., New York, wants 
fiction with very rapid action and 
novel plots of up-to-date life. It pre- 
fers an American scene. Charm, 
romance, mystery, adventure, are es- 
sential. Swift-moving novelties are 


always welcome. Short humorous 
poems, dramatic fillers and clever 
epigrams are always needed. 


THE BLACK CAT MAGAZINE, 
229 W. 28th St., New York City, N. 
Y., is in the market for short stories 
up to 6,000 words and novelettes rang- 
ing in length from 10,000 to 25,000 
words. Does not use verse, transla- 
tions, or dialect stories. 


THE ORANGE JUDD, American 
Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York City, N. Y., advise that they are 
not in the market for some time to 
come for fiction or poetry of any kind. 


MOTHER’S MAGAZINE AND 
HOME LIFE, 180 N. Wabah Ave., 
Chicago, IIl., will be pleased to ex- 
amine any manuscripts submitted for 
consideration. Short, good human- 
interest stories of about 4,000 words, 
but are not in need of any verse at 
this time. 

THE BOY’S WORLD, David C. 
Cook Publishing Co., Elgin, Ill., want 
stories for boys from 2,200 to 2,400 
words in length, but very little verse. 


THE FOUR SEAS CO., 168 Dart- 
mouth St., Boston, Mass., advise that 
they are not in the market at the 
present time for anything except 
fiction. 


THE AMERICAN BOY, 142 La- 
Fayette Blvd., Detroit, Mich., is in the 
market for fiction suitable for boys be- 
tween the ages of 12 and 20 years. 
Stories may be from 1,000 to 50,000 
words, 2,500 to 4,000 words being pre- 
ferred. Good, clean, wholesome 
stories combining plot and swift ac- 
tion with the best of writing are de- 
sired. We do not use stories about 
girls, or stories that contain the love 
element. Stories of crime are not 
desired. 


CHRISTIE FILM CO., Inc., Sun- 
set Blvd. and Gower St., Los Angeles, 
Cal.—Want material for one and two 
reel comedies centered around the life 
of young, romantic lovers or newly- 
weds. Typed synopsis preferred. 
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FAMOUS PLAYERS — LASKY 
CORP., 485 Fifth Ave., New York— 
Producing famous plays, well-known 
novels and published short stories ex- 
clusively, but will consider original 
typewritten synopsis if submitted. 

FOX FILM CORP., West 55th St., 
New York. Hamilton Thompson, 
scenario editor—Now in the market 
for “out of the ordinary” five and six 
reel scenarios. 


FROHMAN AMUSEMENT 


CORP., Times Bldg., New York.— 
Advise they do not require original 
stories, as they produce only adaptions 
from stage plays or popular novels. 


UNIVERSAL APPEAL 


As the average picture must appeal 
to all.classes of people, the scenario 
writer should stick to elemental themes 
of human emotions and passions. If 
your movie story is true to life inso- 
far as it depicts human nature faith- 
fully it stands a good chance of being 
accepted. Of course, it must be novel 
and new in its treatment. Producers 
are anxious now to make pictures that 
can be shown abroad as well as in 
this country. The war has greatly 
enlarged the opportunities for Amer- 
ican made motion pictures.—Yonkers, 
N. Y., Herald. 
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tions should be brief. 


This department is open to our readers for the relation of actual experiences in writing 
or dealing with editors and for a free discussion of any topic relating to pencraft. 


Contribu- 
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In a recent communication from 
the Metro Publicity Department we 
find some very forcible advice for 
writers. A letter from Robert L. 
Terry, of Revere, Massachusetts, was 
received by F. Scott Fitzgerald, author 
of the Saturday Evening Post story 
which is to be done in pictures as 
“The Chorus Girl’s Romance.” Mr. 
Terry, a story writer, appealed to Mr. 
Fitzgerald for assistance in the con- 
struction of a plot. Mr. Fitzgerald 
replied : 

“DEAR Mr. TERRY: 

Your letter was very vague as to 
what you wanted to know. Study 
Kipling, and O’Henry, and work like 
Hell! I had 122 rejection slips be- 
fore I sold a story. 

Sincerely, 
F. Scott FitzGERALp.” 


W. O. Hancock writes: 

“Thank you for your ‘Sixty-Five 
Helpful Hints for Ambitious Writers’. 
It is sounder advice than I have had 
from any source.” 


We have always taken particular 
pride in our volume on writing photo- 
plays but we were more than pleased 
to receive the following communica- 
tion from H. H. F., of Pasadena, Cal. : 

“In the Library here I saw a copy 
of your ‘How to Write Moving Pict- 
ure Plays.’ It is a splendid book. It 
is the best gotten-up work of the kind 
that I have seen.” 


D. W. writes: “Hearst’s Magazine, 
119 West Fortieth Street, New York, 
N. Y., extends excellent and courteous 
treatment to all contributors. In re- 
jecting manuscripts a typewritten slip 
is used, headed with the writer’s name 
and signed by Florence Haxton.” 


E. B. writes that she has been hav- 
ing considerable success with English 
editors. She finds that stories sold in 
America have a fair chance to be re- 
sold in London to British publications. 
Most English magazines, she writes, 
pay on publication. 
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HESE are days of great oppor- 
tunity for the man or woman 
who can think clearly and who knows 
how to evolve original ideas and weave 
them into photoplay plots. Every- 
where we turn we meet the same 
demand on the part of motion picture 
producers, scenario editors and actors. 
“Give us plays, original ones,” 
they cry. 

Never before was opportunity so 
great for the unknown writer. If you 
can write; if you can work out good, 
clear-cut action plots; if you have that 
quality of perseverance which glories 
in the ultimate triumph over repeated 
disappointments—then get into the 
game of writing for the moving pic- 
tures. You don’t have to be known. 


You will be if you make good. 
It is an entrancing business—a cre- 
ative world—and the reward for living 


therein, loyally, painstakingly and 
studiously, is fame and fortune. 
Fame, much larger than ever before 
known by writers of photoplays or 
scenarios ; fortune, beyond the wildest 
dreams of the successful writers of 
the three and five-reelers of a few 
years ago. 

This is the day of the screen writer, 
and the reason for his popularity 
among producers and scenario editors 
is the very real dearth of good, orig- 
inal scenario material. A few years 
ago scenarios and synopses brought 
authors nominal fees—$25 and $50— 
and occasionally $100 or $300 was 
received for an exceptionally good 
story. Today—we have it on high 
authority—any photoplay story that is 
worth producing at all, is worth $500 
to $1,000 and more. 

It is the old law of supply and de- 
mand working in the film industry. 


We have seen the industry grow to 
stupendous proportions. Producers 
first vied with one another in the 
making of elaborate and costly pic- 
tures. Then they were bidding higher 
and higher for the services of players. 
Those were the days of the actors. 

Conditions such as these, which 
caused many thinking people to shake 
their heads in anticipation of the 
financial rocks for which the film 
industry seemed to be heading, have 
been adjusted. But producers of 
photoplays still face a serious problem 
that can be solved only by the writing 
people of the country. 

On the one hand the producer faces 
the great American public, educated 
to appreciate originality and fine work- 
manship in film plays, and constantly 
demanding more. On the other hand 
he sees the available supply of literary 
classics, the work of novelists and 
magazine writers, rapidly becoming 
exhausted and their purchase price 
mounting ever higher. The handful 
of trained scenario writers on the 
staffs of the producing companies are 
not able to cope with the situation. 
The producer must turn for help to 
the unknown, in the hope of discover- 
ing fresh ideas, new methods of story- 
telling, different action and atmos- 
phere. 

But let those of us who would write 
for screen productions be sane in our 
approach to this work. Let us not 
deceive ourselves into believing that 
success in this business can be attained 
at a single bound. 

Let us face the facts. It is not pos- 
sible for anyone to become a suc- 
cessful photoplaywright. No one can 
guarantee that you will be successful 
in your work, extravagant statements 
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of some correspondence schools to the 
contrary. Remember that success 
cannot be bought with money in this 
profession. The purchase price is 
study, consistent hard work and per- 
severance to overcome all obstacles. 

Study, dream, write. That is the 
recipe for success. Good textbooks, 
dictionaries, encyclopedias may be 
obtained with little effort and at small 
cost. Think of the characters and 
situations you want to make up your 
story. Visualize the scenes and then 
work them out carefully, so that your 
thoughts are expressed in certain, 
crisp language. Do not waste words. 
Write action, not description, and 
don’t forget to work. 





BLUNDERS OF WRITERS 


It was Pope, it is thought, who, in 
a couplet from “The Essay on Criti- 
cism,” first suggested that “even Ho- 
mer nods” at times; and since his 
time the quotation had been deemed 
to be the most apt for mistakes made 


by writers or artists eminent in their 
sphere, comments a writer in the Sun 


and New York Herald. Few writers, 
even those of great genius, have es- 
caped these lapses, from Shakespeare, 
who in “Julius Ceasar” refers to 
clocks some 14 centuries before they 
were invented, and who makes cannon 
thunder in “King John” and intro- 
duces a pistol in “Henry V.”, to the 
modern novelist who places Bombay 
in Bengal. 

Now Shakespeare, who was not a 
scholar in the strictest sense, made 
many mistakes of this character, 
which, however, are chiefly mere an- 
achronisms or the introduction of per- 
sons or events out of their proper 
time. 

He, for example, speaks of turkeys 
in plays the times of which long an- 
tedate the importation of the first 
turkeys from America. In “Henry 
IV,” the carrier complains that “the 
turkeys in my panier are quite 
starved,” although Henry IV. reigned 


a hundred years before the discovery 
of America. In “Henry V.” Gower 
says to Fluellen of Pistol, “Here he 
comes, swelling like a turkey cock.” 

Worse than these is the anachron- 
ism in “Julius Caesar,” in which 
Brutus says to Cassius, “Count the 
clock.” To which Cassius replies, 
“The clock hath stricken three.” 
Striking clocks were unknown in 
Caesar’s time, and for many centuries 
afterward. 

An eminent ornithologist has 
pointed out that many writers have 
blundered in referring to the night- 
ingale. It seems that both Shake- 
speare and Milton made the mistake 
of causing the female bird to sing. 
Shakespeare in this relation said: 
“Nightly she sings on yon pome- 
granate tree,” and “The nightingale, 
if she shall sing by day, * * *” 
while Milton speaks of the wakeful 
nightingale, “who all night long her 
armorous lescant sung.” 

Milton, in “Paradise Lost,” wrote: 
“Thick as leaves in Vallombrosa.” 

“As a matter of fact,’”’ comments 
Palmer, an authority in such things, 
“the trees of Vallombrosa, being pines, 
do not strew the brooks in autumn 
with their leaves.” 

An odd slip was that of Browning 
in his use of the word “slughorn,” 
which the author of “Pippa Passes” 
evidently took to be a musical instru- 
ment. “Dauntless the slughorn to my 
lips I set.” The word “slughorn,” 
however, is merely a corruption of the 
Scottish “slogan,” a battle cry! But 
Browning errs in good company, for 
Byron, in “Childe Harold’s Pilgrim- 
age,” committed a bad blunder when 
he wrote: 

“T stood in Venice, on the Bridge of Sighs, 
A palace and a prison on each hand.” 

It is scarcely necessary to point out 
that, as we read the couplet the im- 
plication is that there were two pal- 
aces and two prisons; but Byron 
meant of course that there was a 
palace on one hand and a prison on 
the other.—New York Courier. 
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O. HENRY’S ORIGINAL 
MANUSCRIPTS 


O. Henry was not the kind of writer 
who thinks his stories carefully through 
before putting them to paper, but de- 
pended a great deal upon the inspira- 
tion of the moment and his own re- 
markable versatility in fabricating 
plots, thinks H. C. Greening, the artist 
who illustrated many of his stories. 

“Sidney Porter frequently left the 
writing of a story until the last pos- 
sible moment,” said Mr. Greening. 
“T have sat in a cafe with him at 10 
p. m., when he had to knock out a 
story by morning, and he would have 
part of it, but wouldn’t have any more 
idea of how it was going to wind up 
than the waiter had.” 

The artist also throws light upon 
many O. Henry manuscripts. 

“T illustrated a series of stories of 
his “The Gentle Grafter’, and more 
than once his copy came to the office 
in sections, for he was south at the 
time, and in response to frantic wires 
from the publishers, would send in 
part of a story in order that I could 
get busy with the illustrations, for the 
series was being syndicated. 

“In my own case I had typewritten 
copies made of O. Henry’s scripts 
as they were turned over to me, for 
my studio might burn up and the 
manuscript with it, and then we’d be 
in a hole. 
copies with the drawings, for they 
naturally were neater, and I think 
quite likely that many original manu- 


scripts of O. Henry’s are typed copies;,, 
the penciled or pen and ink originals, 


having been thrown into the waste 
basket.”—-Oakland, Calif., Tribune. 


A DISCUSSION ON CHIL- 
DREN’S BOOKS 


Miss Annie Carroll Moore, head of 
the children’s work in New York 
Public Libraries, in discussing the 
general situation in the supply of 
books for our children brought out 
the fact that there is a shortage of 





I probably turned in the: 


good one-volume biographies, and 
especially those of women; that there 
are few books on art that really in- 
terest children; and that there is an 
increasing need for good plays for 
children. Another book that should 
be planned is a volume of collected 
poems, such as girls of fourteen or 
fifteen would read. It was also pointed 
out that there is need of more good 
books of history, especially the history 
of the United States taken by period 
instead of volumes covering the whole 
sweep of our history. 

On the question of whether children 
will read collections of short stories 
such as have been written for adults, 
the experience of the librarians seemed 
to be that children would read short 
stories if all were of one type, such 
as O. Henry or “Sherlock Holmes,” 
but would not care for miscellaneous 
collections unless read loud. It was 
thought that boys might like good col- 
lections if they had a common trend 
or common type of adventure. 

On the question of the present de- 
mand for war books by children, it 
was the unanimous opinion that, 
whereas the adults have ceased to read 
the books of war adventure, the chil- 
dren were reading them and with 
eagerness, and that these war books 
were creating an interest in technical 
books such as has never been found 
before. The war, too, has interested 
children in the people of other coun- 
tries, and has increased their interest 
in maps and pictures—The Pub- 


“lishers’ Weekly. 





GERMAN SPIRIT DEAD 


In the literary circles of Germany 
an article by Heinrich Heine recently 
published in one of the leading Ger- 
man magazines has been much dis- 
cussed. In it he states clearly that the 
German intellectuals need to adopt the 
Anglo-Saxon culture of the English 
in order to truly create, as the Ger- 
man spirit is dead forever. — New 
York Evening Post. 
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HERE IT IS 
Our many friends and patrons have 
from time to time requested a current 
publication through which they might 
keep in, close touch with the literary 
world. Well, here it is, and it is with 
a keen sense of pride and satisfaction 
that we present this first copy of 
SUCCESSFUL WRITING to you. We 
feel sure that you will like it; read 
every word in it; it contains timely 
hints and suggestions that we believe 
will be helpful to you in your literary 
career. 
The contents of this book is only a 
forerunner of what the future holds in 
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store. As each succeeding number 
comes off the press it will abound with 
information that you will read eagerly 
and enthusiastically. It is our pur- 
pose to make SuccessFUL WRITING 
the leader among this class of maga- 
zines, and we trust that our many 
friends will co-operate with us in at- 
taining this end. Our success is your 
success. 





CONSCIOUS VS. SUBCON- 
SCIOUS MIND 


“Many writers sleep with pencil 
and notebook under their pillows and 
a lamp at hand, so that they may dash 
off the thoughts that come to them in 
the watches of the night. It is said 
that Mary E. Wilkins Freeman has a 
typewriter handy on an extension 
spring, which she draws out from the 
wall on its shelf and places in position 
before her if she cannot sleep. 

“There is about these thoughts a 
clarity that does not come with day- 
time thinking—a sureness of vision 
that approaches the clairvoyant. Mis- 
fortunes never loom so full or realistic 
as after midnight; but joy and pleas- 
ure lose something of their glamour, 
their evidence; doubt creeps in with 
them. 

“A problem with which we have 
wrestled in the daylight, weighing it 
with all our intelligence, is settled in a 
certain way, calmly and judiciously 
and after mature reflection. Our de- 
cision seems the right one. And then, 
suddenly, in the dead of night, that 
selfsame issue bobs up before our 
mental vision, wakes us from a sound 
sleep and settles itself in quite another 
way, in one great flash! A strong 
white light has been turned upon the 
brain and has revealed there a con- 
clusion of which we had no inkling 
before. The processes of arriving at 
it are a closed chapter. The clair- 
voyant brain has registered a result 
only. And again and again it will be 
found to be the right, the expedient 
solution. 
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“Memory, too, is peculiarly keen in 
the silences between midnight and 4 
o’clock in the morning. All cobwebs 
have been swept from the brain by the 
first hours of sleep; the body and 
nerve centers are singularly rested; 
there are no noises to disturb and some 
subconscious power is at work within 
us.”—New York Herald. 

This peculiar phase of mental ac- 
tivity has been brought to our atten- 
tion, time and time again and we re- 
member reading somewhere that Poe 
always had pencil and slips of paper 
under his pillow. As a thought oc- 
curred to him during the night he 
would jot it down on one of the little 
slips of paper and throw it upon the 
floor beside his bed. 

We have experienced this peculiar 
phenomenon quite frequently and can 
truthfully say that many of our diffi- 
cult problems have been solved after 
we had retired and many a phrase or 
word that we had been searching for 
all day has come to us in the watches 
of the night. 

It is not our purpose to go into a 
psychological discussion of these 
mental gyrations, but we do believe 
that it behooves every ambitious writer 
to give them serious consideration. 
If your mind is in the habit of evolv- 
ing valuable thoughts and ideas dur- 
ing the night have some system of re- 
cording them before they slip away. 
A word or phrase may often make or 
break a story, and an idea for a plot 
or a catchy title or a dramatic con- 
clusion may be worth considerable 
money to you. A writer knows no set 
working hours, he must do his work 
whenever his mind is most alert, most 
active and capable of producing the 
best results. If your mental powers 
are keenest in the dead of night, then 
that is the time to develop your big 
ideas. 





WHY BOK QUIT 


Edward Bok takes several readable 
pages in the Atlantic to tell why he 
quit business. Yet quit is not just the 
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word. Relinquished might be better. 
He takes the view, not generally 
shared, that a man should not die in 
the harness unless he is obliged to do 
so. Having accumulated a compe- 
tence, which, from a necessarily mate- 
rial standpoint, is the paramount con- 
sideration, he should retire to enjoy 
his remaining years in peace. This is 
on the theory that man cannot live by 
bread alone. He decries the practice 
of giving a check for any cause as a 
way of discharging one’s obligation to 
society, and letting it go at that. He 
would let the soul of the giver follow 
the gift. He holds this to be impos- 
sible when a man is in the hurly burly 
of active life. Friends concluded that 
because the famous editor left his 
desk and business behind him, he must 
be ill. When he was asked by the At- 
lantic to write, solicitation was ex- 
pressed for the condition of his health. 
But Mr. Bok insists that he abandoned 
work just because he wanted to play. 
He gives logical and at the same time 
highly diverting reasons for his de- 
cision. It is not every man who can 
thus capitalize his actions. Meantime 
we shall all be interested in the results 
of this experiment of a busy man who 
undertakes to play as hard as he 
worked which, in itself, is no minor 
adventure.—Madison, Morris County, 
N. J., Eagle. 


WRITES CONTINUITY 


Gertrude Atherton, America’s most 
popular woman novelist, is now put- 
ting the finishing touches to her first 
original scenario at the Culver City 
studios. It will be an Eminent 
Authors’ production and will be di- 
rected by Wallace Worsley, the man 
who held the megaphone for the mak- 
ing of the Gouverneur Morris’ picture, 
“The Penalty.” Mr. Worsley will re- 
turn in a few days from New York, 
where he was called to direct the 
making of Madge Kennedy’s latest 
picture based upon Maximilian Fos- 
ter’s story, “The Trap,” but which 
will have another title on the screen. 
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“THE HAPPY PRINCE,” by Oscar 
Wipe, published by Brentano. 


Those who are interested in writing 
children’s books will do well to read 
and study this latest publication of 
that eminent English author, Oscar 
Wilde. One critic writes: 

“None of Wilde’s delicacy in style 
is lost in this, his simple writing for 
children. Like most fairy tales, they 
will give a certain amount of pleasure 
to grown-ups who might pause to read 
them. 

““The Happy Prince’ is the best 
story in the book. Its moral is unsel- 
fishness, put forward through the hap- 
penings of the tale. The little swallow 
who sacrifices his own desire to be 
with his comrades in the south to help 
others suffering is a heroic little char- 
acter, and the Happy Prince, so sad 
in all his grandeur and so farseeing 
for other persons, is very lonely and 
lovable. The end of the story has a 
suggestion of Andersen’s Little Tin 
Soldier. In fact, Wilde’s stories have 
some of the nice simplicity of Hans 
Andersen’s, but the English writer 
shows more imagination and greater 
facility.” 


“STRONGER THAN HIS SEA,” 
by Rogsert Watson, published by 
George H. Doran Co. 


A tale of the great Northwest, with 
a character study of two widely con- 
trasting girls. The handling of char- 
acters, distinctly opposite, is an art in 
itself, and writers reading this book 
should pay particular attention to the 
efficient manner in which Mr. Watson 
handles this subject. 
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“LITERATURE IN A CHANGIN 
AGE,” by Asuiey H. THoRNDYKE. 


Q 


“A new species of criticism, an 
application of the effect on books of 
changing conceptions of science, re- 
ligion, industry and society.” A book 
worth while reading both for its liter- 
ary qualities and for the soundness of 
its material which should interest all 
writers. 
“THE STUDY OF POETRY,” by 

Biiss PERRY. 





This volume contains interesting as 
well as valuable information for those 
interested in or engaged in the writing 
of poetry. 


“PIPING AND PANNING,” by 
Epw1n MeabeE Rosinson, published 
by Harcourt Brace & Howe. 


Those interested in poetry of the 
lighter form will find this collection of 
light lyrics delightfully charming. 

“Mr. Robinson is thoroughly con- 
temporaneous, and yet his verse has 
an agreeable flavor of the past and of 
the literary. He handles rhythms 
with skill and dash, as becomes a ver- 
sifier of his order, and there may be 
found the usual unusual rhymes and 
the usual unusual words with which 
adroit humorists of Mr. Robinson’s 
school deal.” 


“HOLY FIRE AND OTHER 
STORIES,” by Miss Ipa A. R. 
WytliE, published by John Lane. 








For the writer interested in pro- 
ducing short stories this new publica- 
tion should prove intensely interesting 
and instructive. Miss Wylie displays 
an uncommon understanding of the 
dramatic, the serio-comic and the 
pathetic. 
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“The first narrative is too luridly 
religious, dwelling unpleasantly on the 
illiterate Russian’s devotion to ikons, 
and such, to impress itself on the 
general reader as the most acceptable, 
but ~The Bridge Across’ cannot fail 
to win pleasant recognition and regard 
as original and somewhat in the O. 
Henry style. ‘Colonel Tibbit Comes 
Home’ is no less English and Ameri- 
can in its emotion-stirring manner, 
but a serio-comic after all. Perhaps 
‘Melia, No Good’ will be esteemed to 
be the best by the largest number of 
readers, because it appeals to the pop- 
ular heart.” 


“TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION.” 


Books on travel and description 
should be read with enthusiasm by 
every writer. They tend to broaden 
the vision, and increase the vocabu- 
lary. Some of the late volumes of 
alluring appearance touching upon 
these subjects are: 

Harry Franck’s “Roaming Through 
the West Indies,” Carl Lumbholtz’s 
“Through Central Borneo,” Philip 
Gibbs’ “People of Destiny,” Louise 
Closser Hale’s “An American’s Lon- 
don,” Sommerville Story’s “Present- 
Day Paris,” Fullerton L. Waldo’s 
“With Grenfell on the Labrador,” 
Joseph Collins’ “Idling in Italy,” C. R. 
Enock’s “Spanish America,” Edith 
Wharton’s “In Morocco,” and William 
A. Anderson’s “South of Suez.” 








“FAIRY BOOKS.” 

The publishers have been giving us 

a good assortment of fairy books, 

showing that a demand for this kind 

of literature still exists. There are 

American Indian stories, legends from 

France, Spain, England and the Near 

East, Jewish fairy tales, collections of 

Hindu legends and Japanese fairy 

tales in the list. A few of the best 

offerings follow: 

“PRINCESS PIRLIPATINE AND 
THE NUTCRACKER,” by ALEx- 
ANDER Dumas, published by Bren- 
tano. 
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“THE SHOEMAKER’S APRON,” 
retold by PARKER FILLMORE, pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace & Howe. 

“INDIAN OLD MAN STORIES,” 
by FRANK LINDERMAN, published 
by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“THE JEWISH FAIRY BOOK,” 
adapted by GERALD FRIEDLANDER, 
published by Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. 

“THE  SANDMAN’S’ MOUN- 
TAIN,” by Lours Dopce, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

“EASTERN STORIES AND LEG- 
ENDS,” by Marre SHEDLOCK, 
published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 

“WONDER TALES OF THE 
WORLD,” retold by CoNsTANCE 
ARMFIELD, published by Harcourt, 
Brace & Howe. 

“THE THIRD BOOK OF STORIES 
FOR THE STORY TELLER,” 
by Fannie E. Coe, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

“TYLTYL,” by Maurice MAETER- 
LINCK, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Co. 

“GRIMM’S FAIRY TALES,” pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
“NUOVO,” by VeERNoN KELLOGG, 
published by Houghton, Mifflin 

Company. 

“TONI, THE LITTLE WOOD 
CARVER,” by JoHANNA Spyri, 
published by Thomas Y. Crowell. 

“JOHN MARTIN’S BIG BOOK,” 
by JouHn Martin, published by 
Houghton, Mifflin Company. 

“LITTLE HEROES IN FRANCE,” 
by KATHLEEN BurKE, published by 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 





Other good books received during 
the past month are: 

“PEOPLE OF DESTINY,” by Puit- 
Lip Gisss, published by Harper & 
Bros. 

“CHILDREN OF THE DAWN,” 
by E. KATHERINE Bates, published 
by Dutton. 
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“PRICES AND PRICE CONTROL 
IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES DURING 
THE WORLD WAR,” by Simon 
LiTMAN, published by Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 

“A POOR WISE MAN,” by Mary 
Roserts RINEHART, published by 
The George H. Doran Company. 

“TURKEY BOWMAN,” by Homer 
Croy, published by Harper & 
Bros. 

“TENSION,” by E. M. DELAFIELD, 
published by The MacMillan Co. 


LIFE’S EFFECT ON LITERA- 
TURE 


A most significant study of the 
literature of the Victorian Age is pre- 
sented by Professor Ashley H. Thorn- 
dyke in “Literature in a Changing 
Age.” Professor Thorndyke’s pur- 
pose is to show the effect of the far- 
reaching changes in society and 
thought wrought by scientific discov- 
eries, the growth of the British Em- 
pire, the controversies over the bases 
of religion, the changes in industry 
and in the condition of workmen, the 
awakening opposition of women to 
sex discrimination in lew and-work, 
and kindred social forces, on the liter- 
ature of the time. The result is a 
treatment incomparably more stimu- 
lating than the customary study of one 
author after another. Instead of con- 
sidering writers as isolated personali- 
ties, Professor Thorndyke shows the 
relation of literature to the complex 
life of the times, of which it is one 
manifestation. 

The literary background from 
which the Victorian writers gradually 
emerge is the Romantic Movement, 
whose main characteristics lingered 
and still linger. “We still respond to 
Shelley and Lamb as we do not to 
Pope and Swift,” despite Paul Elmer 
More’s insistence that we shouldn't. 
Such propagandists of classicism as 
the author of Shelborne Essays still 
seem strayed revellers among us. As 
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for the Victorians, “the romanticist 
inheritance, modified by a hostile en- 
vironment of industry, democracy and 
science—this may serve as a rough 
formula for further examination of 
some of the conspicuous developments 
of literature in Victorian England.” 


Professor Thorndyke selects Car- 
lyle as a transition figure, whose 
changing point of view illustrated the 
turning of Victorian literature in gen- 
eral “from religious and ethical to 
political and social themes, from per- 
sonal emotion to social welfare.” Rus- 
kin and William Morris are further 
examples of writers who turned their 
attention away from the individual 
inspiration of art to the needs of 
society. Carlyle himself “might not 
have disapproved the further changes 
since his death by which literature has 
become still less of a priesthood but 
rather more like a social settlement.” 

The change in the reading public 
has had much to do with the disso- 
lution of the hierarchy of authors. 
Cheap books, publication of books in 
serial installments, and the immense 
development of the daily newspaper 
has vastly enlarged the writer’s au- 
dience. His success is now dependent 
on the public instead of on the patron- 
age of a few. A further result has 
been increased specialization, a divi- 
sion of the vast total public into 
smaller publics to whose special in- 
terests the writer makes his appeal. 


Professor Thorndyke cogently com- 
bats the idea that these changes in the 
conditions of literary activity have 
resulted in the “pressure of medioc- 
rity, the compulsion of the common- 
place.” “Mediocrity,” he contends, “is 
scarcely more manifest now in our 
newspapers than in the writings of the 
carefully selected and _ well-trained 
theologians of a century ago. Our 
study of literary change has shown no 
tendency to lessen reliance on the in- 
dividual.” 

The changes in the relations of em- 
ployer and employed brought about 
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by the introduction of machinery are 
reflected in literature in the portrayal 
of the condition of the working class 
and agitation to improve it. Liter- 
ature, Thorndyke acutely observes, 
has been throughout on the side of the 
laborer. Modern capitalism has had 
no literary defenders; “there is no 
poetry in its praises; the voice of the 
singer is dumb in its pavilions. One 
can scarcely think of anything in the 
world less inspiring to art than capital- 
ism. Supply and demand have no 
lyrics.” Dickens stands as the great 
protagonist of the lower classes, and 
the defender of the democratic idea; 
“he created the literature of the people 
and for the people.” In his sensation, 
melodrama, exaggeration and use of 
sharp contrasts he makes his appeal 
to the immediate sympathies of the 
four million. He is an exemplar of 
the democratization of literature and 
the literature of democracy—that de- 
mocracy in which such distinguished 
contemporaries as Carlyle, Tennyson 
and Newman had scant faith. 

The romance of empire building as 
celebrated by Kipling, the change in 
standards of an oratory addressed 
directly to the people instead of to the 
select group in the House of Com- 
mons, the rise of feminism as shown 
in the work of Mrs. Caroline Norton, 
Harriet Martineau and John Stuart 
Mill, the movement toward Roman 
Catholicism on the one hand and the 
substitution of scientific for ecclesi- 
astical authority on the other, are 
among the changes in the spirit of the 
time which modified the character of 
its literature. The indifference of lit- 
erature to so mighty a force in modern 
life as machinery leads Thorndyke to 
a spirited defense of machines and 
machine labor whose every line would 
be well worth quoting. 

This analysis of the effect of social 
environment on literature uses a 
method of attack which may with 
advantage be followed in further 
studies. Most critics have sought for 
the permanent qualities of literature, 


alone with an old caretaker. 
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the stripped skeleton whereby defini- 
tion and classification may be accom- 
plished, instead of marking the 
changes which makes the products of 
one age so uniquely distinguishable 
from those of another. Recently a 
friend handed me a brief lyric with 
the remark that it was written in the 
twelfth century. Quite definitely I 
insisted, “But that isn’t possible”’— 
until he set me right by telling me that 
the poem was a translation from Japa- 
nese, not middle English, How can 
one be so certain that a given five 
lines could not have been produced in 
Chaucer’s time and country? A his- 
tory of English literature rewritten 
according to Professor Thorndyke’s 
method would be welcome, indeed, 
and Thorndyke himself has made an 
excellent contribution to the under- 
taking. The second advantage of his 
mode of treatment, as has been al- 
ready suggested, is the keeping of 
literature undivorced from the other 
issues of life. (New York: The Mac- 
millan Company.) —San Francisco 
Chronicle. 





WALLS THAT SPOKE 


If you have ever been cross be- 
cause the walls and stairways of your 
house creaked, learn at once from 
Coningsby Dawson’s story “The Little 
House” (John Lane) that your house 
is merely talking as do human beings. 
Learn that it has a right-to talk at 
certain periods of the night about 
those things which have happened in 
its confines. Your house sleeps all 
day and therefore it may talk at night. 
In this story of the little London 
house that sheltered four war-worn 
souls, the author has given more evi- 
dence of his power to make lifeless 
objects seem animate. 

Far from the fashionable air of 
Hyde Park the little house stood. For 
years it had stood there and watched 
the births, marriages and deaths of 
people, but now the war had left it 
During 
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an air raid the old lady leaves the 
house in terror, forgetting to shut the 
front door as she goes. A war widow 
with her two children loses her way 
in the Square and seizes the oppor- 
tunity of protection. As she makes 
her children comfortable by the fire- 
side of the little house an American 
officer, en route to the front, accepts 
the open hospitality of the door and 
intrudes on the lady. As he is about 
to leave, she asks him to stay. They 
talk—one already devastated by the 
war and the other about to be. 

Hereupon the Little House steps in 
and manages the affairs of the officer 
and the lady. Later in the year the 
lady rents the house and on Armistice 
Night the man returns to gaze at the 
walls wherein he had his last peaceful 
hour before the war—he sees that it is 
tenanted—he hopes that the lady is 
there—he finds that she is and then 
the story goes on to the happy end. 

There is a unique touch to the entire 
story. Mr. Dawson has fulfilled those 
wishes we have always had about 
houses. We have wanted walls to talk 
and they have talked. We know now 
that they do think, feel, love and speak 
as we do, and with this knowledge we 
shall now have more patience with 
those stairs that creak as we attempt 
to steal past our parents’ room in the 
wee hours of the morning. 

A review of this book could not be 
complete without mention of the de- 
lightful illustrations by Stella Lang- 
dale. She has caught the elflike spirit 
of the story with the blacks and grays 
with which she shrouds the soul of 
the little house—New York Herald 
and Sun, 





BETWEEN 1917 and 1919 members 
of the faculty of the University of 
Chicago published more than eighty 
volumes. The list of these books, to- 
gether with other publications by 
Chicago professors in scientific and 
learned journals during the period, 
covers forty pages of fine print —New 
York Evening Post. 


BOOKS 


When once the love of books has 
come into a man’s life he can never 
be lonely, he can never be bored, he 
can never lose his interest in life, he 
can never be quite unhappy. Books 
are the friends that never fail, and 
the men and women that only live in 
books are the best and the most real 
friends of all. 

If I were to set down the names of 
the twenty friends who mean most to 
me, I should find that more than one- 
half of them lived in the novels of 
Dickens and Thackeray, Dumas and 
Daudet, Wells and Hardy and Mere- 
dith. 

The happy life is not spent alto- 
gether in the world of streets and 
shops and offices. A large part of it 
must be lived in the world of imagi- 
nation. And living with the imagi- 
nation of great writers we, too, learn 
to dream, and the happiest homes in 
the world are the castles in the air 
that we build for ourselves. They 
are, indeed, the only homes the foun- 
dations of which are unshakable 
rocks.—Sidney Dark, in John O’Lon- 
don’s Weekly. 





BEGAN TO WRITE AFTER 
“FORTY” 


Basil King, novelist, whose remark- 
ably photoplay “Earthbound” is now 
being presented, is an inspiration to 
the middle-aged man who still has a 
hankering to write, for Mr. King did 
not begin to write until he was forty. 
At that age he wrote a story in three 
days and sent it to the Atlantic 
Monthly, receiving $75.00. Since then 
his career has been one of steady 
progress. His novels have run into 
editions numbering hundreds of thou- 
sands, his discussion of the life here- 
after in “The Abolishing of Death,” 
has aroused a great deal of comment, 
and his photoplay “Earthbound,” 
produced by Goldwyn Pictures Cor- 
poration, is a complete novelty in 
screen entertainment. 
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IT’S ACTION THAT COUNTS 


In Writing Photoplay Synopsis the Simplest 
Form of Narrative Must Be Used. 





PS 
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ERHAPS the most difficult and 
most important thing for the new 
writer in the field of motion pictures 
to learn is that he must write 
ACTION. Action writing is the key 
to successful authorship of motion 
picture stories and scenarios. If we 
stop to consider the name of the 
industry which we would serve— 
MOTION pictures—we will under- 
stand that the very essence of its being 
is action. And so we must determine 
to turn our creative abilities in the 
direction of action development. 
Pretty phrases, well rounded para- 
graphs of description, clever dialogue, 
figurative language and soliloquy, may 
have high places in the literary art and 
it is well for the young writer to study 
and practice them in preparing for a 
literary career; but if he would find 
favor with editors in motion picture 
studios, he must leave them out of his 
scenarios and synopses of photoplays. 
As a matter of fact it is much more 
simple to write action than anything 
else. Action is the simplest form of 
narrative, but from the time we begin 
to study English at school our efforts 
are concentrated upon the more diffi- 
cult and lovely forms of expression and 
the simple narrative comes to be look- 
ed upon as amateurish, childish and 
an evidence of the uncultured mind. 
Very often business men, after 
years of struggle for the higher attain- 
ments of life, find that the weight of 
business cares and the complexity of 
responsibilities have so affected their 
nervous systems that the real happi- 
ness and enjoyment of life for which 
they have wrought, seems completely 
out of reach. They learn, finally, that 
if they would regain good health and 


peace of mind they must renounce the 
methods of living to which, for the 
sake of success, they have become 
virtual slaves, and return to the most 
simple life. In writing for motion 
pictures the “word-artist” will find 
that he, too, must renounce the style- 
forms which requires so many years 
of effort to master, and return to the 
simple narrative of his first childish 
letter or story. 

But we must not forget that the 
action about which we write must be 
strong and swift and certain. Writ- 
ing narrative of this kind is not easy, 
because it involves clear and con- 
structive thinking. We must first 
work out the plot, step by step, and 
before we begin to write our film 
story we must be able to visualize this 
play that we would put into pictures. 
We must see in our mind’s eye, every 
character, every movement, every situ- 
ation in its every detail. This process 
of thinking, most of us will find long 
and arduous, but as we practice the 
art of seeing our plays develop in 
mental vision, the task will become 
increasingly easy and more and more 
enjoyable. 

With your picture play idea in 
mind, imagine that you are seated in 
a darkened photoplay theater, looking 
at the screen. Concentrate all of your 
attention upon this imagihary screen 
and then urge your characters into 
action. At first they will do things 
that you know cannot fit into any play, 
and multitudes of actor-characters will 
try to push their way into the scene; 
but you must eliminate and choose, 
using your good judgment in selecting 
the characters and the situations that 
will best serve your story. 
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It will be well to try to see your 
play by situations without particular 
care to the continuity or logical se- 
quence of scenes, at first. Pick out 
your strongest situations first, or begin 
with your climax and work back to the 
situations which lead up to it. Do not 
leave one situation for another until 
the action you have visualized per- 
fectly satisfies your judgment of what 
your play must be. After you have 
seen your situation completely enacted 
in your mind’s eye, write that one 
situation. Then concentrate upon the 
next one. It matters not whether your 
second situation follows or precedes 
your first. After you have visualized 
and written the action of a series of 
situations so that your story is com- 
plete, go over what you have written 
and write your narrative in the proper 
sequence. The rest of your work 
becomes a simple matter of polishing, 
cutting and revising your story. When 
this is completed to your satisfaction, 
the result will be a finished, working 
synopsis, which is all that most film 
producing companies desire. 

Before we decide to enter this field 
of wonderful opportunity and golden 
promise we must realize very clearly 
that those who would woo fame and 
fortune successfully within the film 
industry must not rely alone upon the 
ability to write. If you are one of the 
gifted few who are able to conceive 
original ideas and are able to hold and 
develop those ideas you need not 
worry about the writing of your 
stories. The chief essentials are a 
vivid and active imagination and the 
rare ability to think through every 
situation im detail until the story 
assumes the proportions of a complete 
mental picture. Of course, judgment 
in accepting and rejecting points in 
each plot, is a necessary mental quality 
and the ability to write fluently will 
not be a hindrance. 

These mental qualities to which we 
have just referred, are inherent in 
most persons. Some of us have them 
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more acutely developed than others, 
but none can rely upon natural talents 
to bring desired results in this field 
without training himself to meet the 
requirements of the motion picture 
story. This is to be done principally 
by practice in sustained thinking and 
mental concentration upon our plots. 
Practice the training of your imagin- 
ative powers until you can visualize 
your characters and scenes as vividly 
as if you were really looking at a 
motion picture play; develop your 
powers of judgment and selection by 
the process of comparison and elmina- 
tion; practice your powers of mental 
concentration upon ideas and situa- 
tions and this will lead to the final 
process of linking up the series of situ- 
ations and ideas and the rounding out 
of the fully developed story. After 
all this, practice expression by writing 
and be sure to express ACTION only, 
for the photoplay is concerned only 
with ACTION. - 





TRIALS OF AUTHORS 


“Just write us this little story,” say 
the neighbors, interested in this cause 
or that, to the author they happen to 
know. It all looks so easy to them. 
But—‘“why the hardest thing I do is 
write to order,” says Mary Heaton 
Vorse. “A kind of terrible blankness 
comes over me when I am ordered to 
write. I shall never forget being 
asked to autograph the front of some 
volumes of ‘The Prestons’ I had given 
to a bazaar. Nine or ten of us had 
contributed our own books, and a de- 
voted public was supposed to pay 
highly for the inscriptions in the front. 
Three days and three nights I wracked 
my brain for something clever and 
memorable to put in the front of those 
volumes. I let my story writing go. I 
stared at the blank front pages where 
the autograph and the humorous and 
interesting sentiment was to be placed. 
And in the end, frantically, what I 
wrote, was ‘November 9, Mary Heat- 
on Vorse.’ More I could not.” 























N the writing of a story, whether it 

be a short story, novel, or photoplay 
synopsis, the writer will do well to 
discover and define the story theme as 
soon as possible. There may be a 
few successful authors who write 
from inspiration alone and who do 
not take note of the theme until the 
story is ended, if at all. However, if 
there be such, they are truly gifted 
persons who write only because it is 
their nature to do so, without attempt- 
ing to ask the hows and whys of their 
labor. Such writers, we may well 
believe, are mythical, and we may take 
the related experiences of such 
masters of the story-telling art as 
Poe, Stevenson, Wilkie Collins and 
others as indications that success in 
story writing is to be gained only by 
consistent planning, measuring, selec- 
tion and revision. 

The story writer who does not build 
his tale carefully, thoughtfully and 
with constant study to define theme 
and motives, is like the pianist who 
plays by ear without knowledge or 
thought of notes or musical composi- 
tion. Some may call him genius, but 
those who know and appreciate music 
will realize that something essential in 
his playing is lacking. 

A theme, in itself, is a simple thing. 
It is something like the moral that we 
find tacked on to the fable. But, in 
the story of modern life, we do not 
label the moral. It is much more 
interesting to have the moral hidden 
away in the development of the plot 
or in the actions and conversation of 
our characters, so that after the yarn 
is read, or the picture seen, the reader 
can pronounce the moral for himself, 
or at least feel the effect of it if he 
cannot define it. 

But a theme does not have to be a 
moral, exactly. If every printed story 
were to be “preachy” many magazines 
would be unread and novels unsold. A 
certain cause will produce certain 
effects: Your theme is your precon- 
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ceived idea of cause and effect. It is, 
in fact, a truism. 

For instance, let us make a state- 
ment of cause and effect at random, 
and see if it offers possibilities for a 
story. How about this: 

“An over-ambitious person is apt to 
become impatient, thus defeating the 
end he desires ?” 

Here is a theme that may be applied 
to a number of types of stories. It 
may be serious and dramatic, or it 
may be light and humorous, just as 
your inclination or “inspiration” dic- 
tates. 

From this theme let us try to con- 
struct a serious plot-germ. We find 
upon reflection that it is obvious, for 
purposes of a serious story, that the 
ambitious and officious person must 
be our villain. So we start out with 
our first character, having in mind his 
characteristics and the ultimate result 
of them. Having the character, we 
must now determine what is his am- 
bition. It may be to acquire wealth; 
to win fame as an artist or musician; 
to boss the political forces of the city 
or ward; to marry the bank presi- 
dent’s daughter; to win a race. . . . 
Stop a moment. There are possibili- 
ties in the last three suggestions. 
Perhaps we can use them all. 

Let us try our villain as a man am- 
bitious to control the political ma- 
chinery of his community. That is 
the big ambition which will bring 
some larger reward, perhaps an alli- 
ance with the bank president through 
the marriage to his daughter. 

Now we have three characters with 
the fourth suggested—the girl’s sweet- 
heart, who, quite naturally, is to be 
the hero of the story. If we conceive 
our villain as a polished gentleman 
another character is immediately sug- 
gested—that of the rough, low politi- 
cal boss who is already in control. 
Shall the villain struggle with him, 
or shall he merely use him as a tool? 
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In building on this skeleton plot we 
must make the decision later. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to build up an actual plot, nor is it our 
purpose to carry out each suggested 
situation or idea to its logical conclu- 
sion. However, we do wish to point 
out the steps in plot building from a 
theme which should be taken before 
any attempt is made to write down the 
story. 

So far, we have created five strong 
characters without suggesting a single 
definite situation. These five seem 
sufficient for the purposes of our 
story, knowing as we do, that as we 
continue to build, other minor char- 
acters will appear. 

Let us now put aside all thought of 
the story as previously conceived, and 
center our thoughts upon our climax. 
The climax must be our strongest 
situation and it must knit together all 
of the threads of our story. From the 
climax, once developed, we may trace 
back the threads so that they will 
suggest situations which must exist in 
the early part of our tale. 

What about the race, suggested 
previously? Why not make the race 
our climax? What could be more 
thrilling? What could offer more 
material for suspense and surprise? 
For purposes of this article, let us 
decide upon an automobile race. All 
right. Now let us decide what shall 
be the object of the race. A mere race 
upon a track seems too limited for our 
purpose; but a cross-country race 
between two high-powered autos will 
suggest a multitude of motives which 
might fit in with our ideas. Of course, 
our villain is driving one of the cars. 
Perhaps he has quarrelled with his 
driver for some natural but insignifi- 
cant reason prompted by his anxiety 
to attain his great ambition. He, 
therefore, takes affairs into his own 
hands. As the result he makes the 
only mistake of his story-career which 
proves fatal to his plans. The hero, 
of course, drives the rival car and 





wins, bringing happiness to everyone, 
but the villain. 

With this skeleton: plot or ampli- 
fied theme in mind, we can begin to 
visualize our story. The journey from 
this point to the end of the completed 
tale is still a long and arduous one, but 
if we outline our plot carefully, touch- 
ing up weak points here and there, 
emphasizing strong ones, dressing 
each situation with harmoniously col- 
ored robes of natural action and con- 
versation, we will be amply repaid for 
our labor. 

The novice in story-writing most 
frequently seizes upon striking inci- 
dents which he sets down at the begin- 
ning of his tale. Frequently they lead 
him into a maze of characters and 
situations from which he finds it diffi- 
cult to extricate himself. If, instead 
of writing from initial inspiration, he 
would sit down and analyze the inci- 
dent or situation he conceives, discov- 
ering as soon as possible a story theme, 
which may be altered later to fit his 
purpose, he will find himself in the 
advantageous position of being able to 
“see through” his entire story before 
he begins to write. From that point 
on he ceases to work in the dark. His 
Good Ship Imagination is sailing over 
a well-charted course and there is little 
danger of striking the rocks. 


OLD AND NEW BOOKS 


There is no sillier affectation than 
that of old worldism. To rave about 
Sir Robert Browne and know nothing 
of William Cobbett is foolish. To turn 
your back upon your own time is 
simply to provoke living wags with 
rudimentary but effective humor, to 
chalk opprobrious epithets upon your 
person. But, on the other hand, to 
depend upon your contemporaries for 
literary sustenance, to be reduced to 
scan the lists of “Forthcoming Works” 
with a hungry eye, to complain of a 
dearth of new poems, and new novels, 
and new sermons, is worse than affec- 
tation—it is stupidity. — Augustine 
Birrell in Herkimer, N. Y., Citizen. 
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TRAPPING THE ELUSIVE IDEA 


— come and go at all times and 
to all persons. They call upon us 
while we work; while we play; while 
we rest. To the writer, ideas repre- 
sent dollars—if he can catch and hold 
them until they are properly devel- 
oped. Ideas form the foundation upon 
which he is to build his success. 

But ideas are not always preserved. 
They have an annoying way of pop- 
ping into our heads when we are least 
prepared to accept or entertain them. 
It is not surprising, then, that having 
knocked at the portals of-a writer’s 
brain and receiving no response, these 
ideas slip quietly away to bury their 
heads into the limbo of things that 
might have been. One almost seems 
to hear them mutter their disappointed 
and sarcastic, “nobody home.” 

The writer who would make the 
most of every opportunity must devise 
some system for trapping the ideas 
that call upon him. Even when he is 
too busy with other matters to seri- 
ously entertain the wonderful visitors, 
he should have some method that will 
hold the ideas safely in some place 
where he can get at them when he 
does have the time to consider and 
develop them. 

One good method is to carry a small 
pocket notebook at all times for the 
express purpose of jotting down ideas 
as they come for future reference. 
The notebook may be arranged in any 
form most suitable to the person using 
it. One writer may prefer to list his 
ideas in a notebook arranged like a 
small diary, with the dates of entries 
carefully provided for. Another may 
have it arranged so that each idea 
may be classified by subject or under 
the type of work he may wish to use 
it for, thus: short fiction, novel, verse, 
photoplay, news feature, song, play, 
etc. The arrangement of such system, 
of course, depends largely upon the 
kind of work engaged in by the writer, 
his personality, temperament and his 
ability to follow any system. 





What the writer jots down in his 
notebook, also, is largely a matter of 
personal opinion and inclination. Very 
often one word or phrase, or a title 
will be the key to a complete novel, 
photoplay or short story. At other 
times it may be found necessary for 
the author to write an explanation of 
50 to 100 words before the idea is 
clearly stated. However, general opin- 
ion and experience seem to indicate 
that the simpler forms of the notebook 
system are better. Even a small note- 
book is often found bulky and cum- 
bersome. And to many, a system of 
classification of ideas by subjects or 
type of work contemplated, will be 
confusing. 

The newspaper writer, who, as a 
rule, is anything but systematic, finds 
it necessary to record facts as he runs. 
Thus are preserved the points of in- 
formation which later are developed 
into news items or feature stories. 
Perhaps he does not know that he has 
a system, but if one will watch him 
closely one will perceive a very definite 
fact-recording device. For instance, 
he carries a certain kind of pad. 
Sometimes it is a very small scratch- 
pad of white or yellow paper of the 
kind that may be purchased cheaply at 
any stationers or to be picked up in 
most offices or courts. Reporters do 
not carry notebooks. Usually the pad 
is one or more pieces of scratch paper, 
typewriter size, such as is abundant 
about editorial rooms of newspapers 
and referred to by newspaper men as 
“copy paper.” These pieces of paper 
are folded to fit the pocket. 

The system of the news gatherer 
begins with the method of folding 
this sheet of paper. Sometimes the 
sheet is folded as a square, once the 
long way and once again across the 
width. One sheet of copy paper, size 
814” x 11”, thus folded, will give the 
reporter four double pages, size 514” 
x44”. If, by the simple process of 
cutting through the folded edges with 
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his pen-knife, he wishes to make a 
book, he will have 8 pages upon which 
to jot down names, addresses and im- 
portant facts. Some reporters prefer 
a long, narrow pad to fit into the inside 
coat pocket, and fold their paper ac- 
cordingly. 

The second step in the reporters’ 
system has to do with his “working 
pocket.” Usually this is the left side 
pocket of his coat; frequently it is the 
right inside coat pocket, and some- 
times a vest or hip pocket. Which- 
ever pocket he chooses will contain 
nothing except his pad, unless it be his 
pencil, which, however, more fre- 
quently has its own particular pocket, 
when it is not tucked behind his ear. 

Writers of fiction do not find ideas 
coming to them as rapidly as facts 
come to a busy reporter on a live 
beat, but a system of recording ideas 
in a manner similar to the fact-catch- 
ing process of the reporter, will be 
found an extremely simple one of 
advantage to any writer. 

One need not resort to the crude 
pad as used by many news writers, 
but the substitution of small slips of 
paper of any size preferred, should 
answer the purpose. Some writers 
have found that small cards of the 
size of calling cards or business cards 
are good “idea trappers.” 

There is nothing permanent about 
the reporter’s pad. The notes are 
destroyed as soon as his items are 
written—the same day. On the other 
hand, the writer of fiction, verse or 
plays, must catch his ideas on the run, 
but he cannot develop them im- 
mediately. The recorded ideas be- 
come the subjects of careful study 
and hard work over a period of many 
days and weeks. Every idea cannot 
be taken up immediately and disposed 
of as is the news fact. Therefore, it 
must be filed away for future refer- 
ence after previously conceived ideas 
have been developed to full growth 
and sent out to seek the writer’s for- 
tune. Small cards, or even small slips 
of paper may be taken from the pocket: 
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and filed in a small card case. They 
will be constant reminders of profit- 
able work to be done when the writer 
gets to them. 

Do not rely upon old envelopes or 
stray bits of paper stowed away in any 
old pocket. Least of all, do not be so 
foolish as to rely entirely upon mem- 
ory. If you do, your best ideas will 
slip away from you without having 
been given the chance for develop- 
ment which they deserve. Prepare to 
catch and hold your ideas by having a 
simple system—one certain kind and 
size of paper, card or notebook repos- 
ing in your exclusive working pocket. 





CHARLES NORRIS WIL- 
LIAMSON 


With the death of Charles Norris 
Williamson many American readers 
will feel a sense of personal loss. His 
novels, written with his talented wife, 
have obtained such wide popularity 
that they have long been numbered 
among the best sellers. Mr. William- 
son is known to his countrymen as a 
journalist as well as a novelist, having 
been for some time a member of the 
London Evaminer’s staff and for 
eight years an editor of the Graphic. 
With his marriage to Alice Muriel 
Livingston, Mr. Williamson entered 
his career as a novelist. “Set in Sil- 
ver,” “The Lightning Conductor,” 
“Lady Betty Across the Water,” and 
many others have made C. N. and 
A. M. Williamson’s names familiar. 

During the war both Mr. and Mrs. 
Williamson gave their time to war 
work. Mr. Williamson’s poor eyesight 
prevented his serving in the army, but 
as a journalist he gave valuable service. 
Last year at the request of French 
officials he and his wife wrote “Every 
Man’s Land,” a book dealing with the 
battlefields of France. The last novel 
he and Mrs. Williamson wrote to- 
gether is “The Great Pearl Secret,” 
which was on the press at the time of 
his death. This will appear in January. 
—New York Evening. Post. 




















HUMAN 


HE free-lance writer who would 

find a market for feature ma- 
terial in the magazine section of a 
Sunday newspaper, must compete 
with the brains and ability of a large 
staff of highly trained reporters who 
are on the job every minute. Ob- 
viously, then, it would be folly for the 
“outsider” to attempt to handle any 
“big stuff”, that is: feature follow- 
ups on big items of general interest. 
Live editors of metropolitan dailies 
will send their star reporters long dis- 
tances that they may be on the ground 
to squeeze every drop of news and 
feature material out of a big story 
which they have been commissioned 
to “cover.” 

In gathering material of this kind 
the free-lance has little chance to 
compete with the staff writer. Unless 
you have made connection with some 
big paper as correspondent for your 
locality, which means that you are 
combing your territory for every item 
of possible interest, it is useless even 
to attempt to break in on news of 
general interest. 

It will be far better to confine your 
efforts to the little, untouched things, 
which the busy staff man must over- 
look. These little things, of them- 
selves, are worthless as news, unless 
you can pack them with human inter- 
est. Human interest is that quality in 
a story which attracts readers by 
reason of its appeal to the frailties or 
the strength of human nature. It is 
the quality that sells feature stories 
because of its magic power to stir the 
emotions of human beings. 

Human interest in your story does 
not mean that-your words must bring 
tears to the eyes of the reader. It is 
true that “sob stuff” which in the 
vernacular of the reporter means 
heart interest, is also human interest, 
but all stories having the quality of 
human interest are not necessarily 
“sob stories.” Clever writers have 
injected human interest into stories of 
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engineering feats, commercial activi- 
ties and the most unromantic happen- 
ings in life. Somehow we have a 
keener interest and liver sympathy 
with the automobile that “wheezes” ; 
with the steam shovel which has 
“jaws” of steel; or the truck that 
“groans,” than if these human quali- 
ties were not attributed to inanimate 
objects. 

This method of giving the human 
twist to your story, of course, is not to 
be overdone. The more subtle or 
suggestive your figure, the more at- 
tractive it becomes. It will not do 
always to endow a stone or a mass of 
mud with brains and power of speech. 
But a word or phraze, an apt simile 
or metaphor will accomplish more in 
the way of making your story humanly 
interesting than whole pages of over- 
drawn and utterly ridiculous descrip- 
tion. 

Where are you to look for feature 
material? Everywhere. It is to be 
found in every alley, every street, 
every tenement, every cottage, every 
mansion. It is waiting only for you 
to come, and with your power of ex- 
pression and interpretation, give it to 
the waiting world. It is an axiom in 
newspaper offices that there is a story 
in everything—if you can get it. The 
writer best equipped to discover the 
hidden stories is he who has the power, 
as Shakespeare so aptly puts it, to 
“find books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones and good in every- 
thing.” 

In preparing newspaper features 
you must write fact, not fiction. This 
does not mean that you must keep 
your best friend, imagination, off the 
job. But it does mean that feature 
stories must deal with actual facts and 
real people. It means that there must 
be an element of news or novelty upon 
which your story is based. The fact 
with which you deal must be unusual, 
out-of-the-ordinary, but this does not 
mean that ordinary facts or people 
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cannot be so handled in your story 
that they cease to be ordinary. It is 
really up to you as a writer to make 
your material fresh and interesting. 
Otherwise your story will find its way 
back to you or will suffer the humil- 
iation of being manhandled by the 
“re-write man.” 


What are your neighbors doing? 
What is your community doing? Here 
is a vast field for profitable explora- 
tion. The community movement has 
been heavily emphasized since the 
cessation of the war. Perhaps your 
neighbors have hit upon a plan for the 
stimulation of community spirit which 
will be interesting to the rest of the 
country. Look for a story here. 


What are the problems of your in- 
dustrial leaders? How have they 
solved them? A few inquiries in the 
big factories of your community may 
give you some live leads. Interview 
one of your leading manufacturers if 
you find a lead that points to a good 
feature. Record his statements ac- 
curately. His plan for keeping labor 
contented; his story of achievement; 
any one of a hundred experiences he 
may have had, may make an excellent 
feature. 

Is there a shut-in in your neigh- 
borhood? If so, find out how he or 
she employs the time. Has he a means 
of earning a livelihood? How does 
he amuse himself? Is he contented 
and happy or is he despondent, and 
why? Answers to these and hundreds 
of other questions which you can ask 
yourself will result in ideas for 
feature material — human interest 
stories that will sell. 

But before you begin to write be 
sure that you have observed this rule: 
KNOW YOUR SUBJECT. If itisa 
story of Americanization, of social 
service, of banking or business, of 
mechanics or art—no matter what the 
subject, you cannot write intelligently 
upon it without knowledge of the 
subject. Do not depend wholly upon 
the statements of those you interview. 





Read up and talk up on the points 
about which you are to write. 





LOWELL AS A TEACHER 


Writing in the October Scribner’s 
of James Russell Lowell as a teacher, 
William Roscoe Thayer presents a 
vivid picture of the poet in his Har- 
vard days. Lowell, Mr. Thayer says, 
“had as little as possible about him of 
the typical professor of his time;” he 
was unmethodical, nothing of a grind, 
and his gift for humor and poetry de- 
prived his encyclopaedic learning of 
any tinge of pedantry. An insatiable 
curiosity that made of him an omni- 
vorous reader stored his mind with a 
wealth of facts that needed but a stray 
allusion or a name to draw forth a 
torrent of information, all of it ir- 
radiated by the delightful fancy of the 
poet. “Don Quixote” was a passion 
with him, and in expounding it he was 
at his happiest. “The copy he read 
from,” Mr. Thayer writes, “was 
printed in sensitive ink, which re- 
sponded only to him. He brought the 
magic, and with him the magic van- 
ished—New York Evening Post. 





LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY 
WILL NOT LOSE 


It now appears that the Louvain 
University will not lose in the end 
from the destruction of the university 
library. Louvain was never con- 
sidered rich in manuscripts but for 
every one lost Germany is obliged to 
hand over another of like antiquity 
and value. Of German books de- 
stroyed an approximately equal num- 
ber will be replaced. Of books pub- 
lished outside of Germany the Bel- 
gians had given nearly 90,000 volumes 
before the end of the German occupa- 
tion. To these must be added the 
gifts from the United States and other 
countries. The building for the new 
library has been begun and will be a 
handsome structure and thoroughly 
up-to-date in its equipment. — New 
York Evening Post. 
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A DICKENS MYSTERY 
SOLVED 


Why did Charles Dickens work 
with might and main month after 
month upon the multitudinous details 
of the establishment of a new daily 
newspaper in London of which he was 
to be the editor, and then after having 
been responsible for but 17 numbers 
of the journal sever his connection 
with an enterprise into which he had 
thrown his whole soul? The Daily 
News yet bears the legend “Founded 
by Charles Dickens, 1846,” and he 
brought out the first number on 
January 1 of that year; but on the 9th 
of the following February he resigned, 
and in a little over four months he 
ceased even to contribute signed let- 
ters to it. Morning, noon and night 
he had been at the offices engaged for 
the production of the paper; he had 
collected a capable staff, he had in- 
dulged in bright dreams of the future 
development of his project. Yet when 
his biographer, John Forster, who 
followed him in the editorship, re- 
signed also in October of that same 
year, Dickens wrote to congratulate 
his friend and said, “God knows there 
has been small comfort for either of 
us in the D. N.’s nine months.” 

Writers have glossed over that 
episode in the life of Dickens. They 
have not suggested adequate reasons 
for that strange revulsion of senti- 
ment, that rapid disillusionment and 
complete repudiation of an enterprise 
to which for a long time he had been 
giving his very best. The dread of a 
breakdown in health due to the enor- 
mous addition to his already heavy 
labors as an author has been offered 
in explanation, but it has long been 
clear that Foster himself did not sus- 
tain that theory. The men who com- 
piled the history of the paper itself 
took the view that “the exacting 
editorship of a daily paper interfered 
with his more especial avocation as an 
author and hindered progress with his 
books.” This explanation also fails 
when carefully examined. 
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Now comes forward an English 
journalist of standing with an article 
in the October Nineteenth Century 
which clears up the mystery. Into the 
hands of Mr. Jesse Quail has come a 
hitherto unpublished letter of Dickens 
which “tells the rather sorry story.” 
All referred to in the letter and all 
who had any connection with the case 
have passed away, so that Mr. Quail 
feels at liberty to give the facts to the 
world. Dickens was not only first 
editor and founder but one of the 
proprietors of the Daily News. The 
chief owners and the business man- 
agers were the well-known publishing 
firm of Bradbury & Evans. Dickens 
was to have “supreme control” and to 
that “control” Forster succeeded. But 
this letter makes it clear that they 
never had “supreme control,” that 
Dickens was subject to the managerial 
control, and “was so continually being 
overruled, presumably on _ financial 
grounds ; the managerial interferences 
were so frequent and irritating, that 
his tenure of office speedily became a 
vexation and a weariness to him.” 

In other words, Charles Dickens 
“Jaid down the editorship of his own 
daily newspaper to vindicate editorial 
freedom and responsibility.” He did 
not have a free hand. He refused to 
submit to the managing proprictor’s 
notions of what constituted editorial 
responsibility. The letter cites cases 
in point, how, for example, one of the 
men he engaged for certain reportorial 
duties and of whose engagement the 
office was duly informed was refused 
his first week’s salary by Mr. Brad- 
bury. Also, John Dickens, the father 
of the novelist, a member of the staff, 
had not been treated “creditably.” 
When the letter is read in full one 
agrees with Mr. Quail that it dis- 
sipates the mist as to the relations of 
Dickens with the Daily News that has 
puzzled Dickens’ admirers. 

This letter, it seems, was thrown 
aside with a quantity of papers by 
Mr. Evans of the publishing firm and 
rescued by a youth in its employ. In 
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the year of the 50th anniversary of 
the death of Dickens the present 
owner publishes the letter to show 
how the novelist gave up a very large 
salary and sacrificed his share in an 
undertaking he himself had fathered 
in order to register a just protest and 
perform a service for public journal- 
ism.—Boston, Mass., Herald. 





IN WRITERS’ HANDS 


Probably there are few writers for 
the picture screen who fail to be im- 
pressed by the views of Mr. Charles 
Pathe on matters pertaining to their 
craft, upon the rare occasions when 
such views are publicly expressed. 
Mr. Pathe has lately been interviewed 
in Paris, with the result that the re- 
sponsibility of authors in the develop- 
ment of the picture industry is set 
forth in unmistakable terms. Mr. 
Pathe said: 

“The most serious menace to the 
motion picture business is the lack 
of specialization in the making of 
scenarios. The most important fac- 
tor in a film of the first quality is a 
story of the first quaiity. The story 
must take precedence of the star in 
the production of pictures. 

“It would seem that the main defect 
in pictures being known, it should be 
easy to find a remedy, and having 
found it to apply it; but unfortunately 
such is not the case. Future dividends 
depend on those who write, or will 
write for the screen. Our writers do 
not sufficiently develop their ideas. 
Their desire seems to be to turn out 
as many stories which are marketable 
as is possible. This is perhaps natural, 
but it is a tendency which should be 
curbed.” 

Mr. Pathe repudiated the idea that 
it was possible for any individual, or 
organization, to control the motion 
picture business. “Creative skill,” he 
said, “is not given to one person or 
a few. The history of the business 
proves that exhibitors desire to pre- 
sent good pictures to their patrons 


without regard to the trademarks 
which they bear. Good films do not 
depend so much upon their stars as 
they do upon the stories which they 
depict, and their directors. There can 
be no monopoly of the imagination 
which creates the story or that which 
realizes it before the motion picture 
camera. 

“The independent producer who has 
a good story, adaptable to the screen, 
and who produces it adequately—and 
there will always be such producers— 
will have no difficulty in finding a dis- 
tributor for his film. Monopoly in 
our industry would have the effect of 
impeding its progress; there would 
be no encouragement toward constant 
improvement in quality. Competition 
inevitably insures progress. We may 
all hope for better pictures and a sat- 
isfactory growth in business as long 
as the door is open to individual effort 
and I fail to see how it can be closed.” 





MOVIES DIPLOMACY AID, 
SAYS GILBERT PARKER 


Motion picture possibilities were 
characterized as “the greatest power 
in national diplomacy in the world” by 
Sir Gilbert Parker, speaking at the 
monthly luncheon of the Authors’ 
League held at the Cafe Boulevard. 

The main topic of discussion was 
the screen and its possibilities, and Sir 
Gilbert followed Miss Pearl White, 
screen star ; Arthur Robertson, director 
for the Famous Player-Laskey Com- 
pany ; Rupert Hughes, Gelett Burgess, 
and others. Sir Gilbert told of his 
experiences in having his books put 
upon the screen and credited the pro- 
fessional screen workers with a skill 
in transforming stories to motion pic- 
tures that he could not possibly have 
shown. 


“But I am going to write finished’ 


work for the films,” he said, “and I 
am starting to California tomorrow to 
learn how to do everything connected 
with film authorship in its most prac- 
tical form. 

















“As to the merits of productions 
presented, it is my opinion, that 60 per 
cent of the pictures are bad, 20 per 
cent fairly good and 5 per cent as fine 
as anything to be found on the speak- 
ing stage. 

“T believe that films are a great art, 
I do not think they will affect the 
theatre any more than the music hall 
has done. There is no reason why the 
films should not be the greatest 
teacher in the world. There should 
be a film outfit in each school.” —New 
York Herald. 


BACK TO WRITING PLAYS 
IN ONE ACT 


Though George Middleton is author 
or co-author of plays produced by 
Julia Marlowe, Margaret Anglin, Na- 
zimova and others, as well as “Polly 
with a Past,” “Adam and Eve,” and 
the new comedy, “The Cave Girl,” 
the recent publication of his fourth 
volume of one-act plays, “Masks,” in- 
spired an interviewer to ask him why 
he turned to the shorter form of 
drama. 

“Well, the one-act form offers 
peculiar expression,” he said. “It is 
a mistake to suppose they are only 
condensed longer dramas. There are 
many plays produced on Broadway 
which are essentially one act blown 
up, with long intermissions to fill an 
evening. There are, however, certain 
ideas which can inevitably be ex- 
pressed in the one act form, and to 
lengthen them is to hurt their dra- 
matic effectiveness. Then again, the 
use of the form has its fascination. 
Technically it is difficult because of 
its necessary compression, its need of 
quick characterization and sustained 
mode. Personally I have tried to use 
it as the vehicle to externalize certain 
phases of human nature in .conflict 
with social movements, which have in- 
terested me. I have been trying to 
treat it as an art in itself, the way it 
is so widely recognized on the con- 
tinent. For there the leading dra- 
matists utilize it, recognize its dignity 
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and have often found in its use a 
medium for their best expression. One 
has only to recall the one-act plays 
of Strindburg, Bahr, Bracco, Suder- 
mann, Schnitzler, Barrie, Shaw, to see 
how prevalent it is—Boston, Mass., 
Herald. 


SIR BARRIE OFFERS PRIZE 


Sir James M. Barrie has offered a 
prize of £25 at St. Andrew’s Uni- 
versity for the best essay on the three 
Roberts in Scottish literature—that is, 
Fergusson, Burns, and Stevenson. 
Stevenson is at the height of his repu- 
tation. At the Henkel sale £7,200 was 
paid for the M.S. of “Across the 
Plains’ and “The Amateur Emi- 
grant.” Burns never dies. But Fer- 
gusson is practically inacessible. Some 
editor may have him under his care 
and these essays may serve to bring 
him once more to light. He was over- 
shadowed by the giants of his time 
and so neglected, but he really has a 
particular eminence. — New York 
Evening Post. 


HELENE CHADWICK COM- 
PILING VOLUME OF 
SEA SONGS 


Helene Chadwick is compiling a 
volume of hitherto unpublished chan- 
ties in which she is deeply interested. 
These songs of the sea were learned 
by Miss Chadwick while she was 
playing in the Goldwyn picture “God- 
less Men.” All the scenes were on a 
schooner out at sea. 

Miss Chadwick, hearing the sailors 
singing at their work, became en- 
tranced with the songs and every 
minute when she was not before the 
camera, she spent on deck learning 
the songs. She is a trained musician, 
so it was an easy matter for her to 
write down the scores. There have 
been books of chanties published, but 
a number of those which the sailors 
taught Miss Chadwick had never been 
written down, so she feels she has a 
real contribution to make to the lovers 
of songs of the sea. 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 
AS PHOTOPLAYS 


Photoplay stories based on personal 
experiences are seldom accepted by 
picture producers, because few indi- 
viduals have experiences complex or 
broad enough and of the proper dra- 
matic character to make them the 
basis for a photoplay. A large num- 
ber of amateurs continually attempt 
to photoplayize their own experiences, 
and in ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred they fail to sell their stories. 
Cecil B. DeMille’s advice on this is 
as follows: “Personal experience may 
be woven into a story; it may furnish 
the starting point or climax, but in 
general, any one man’s ‘experience, 
dramatic though it may be in spots, is 
insufficient for the elaboration neces- 
sary in a successful stage or screen 
play. A truly successful photoplay 
must be many sided; it must be the 
result of many experiences. “This 
does not mean that your photoplay 
stories should not be true life and 
human; they must be the essence of 
many human lives and experiences. 
The real life is sometimes stranger 
than fiction, but it is the exceptional 
person whose life experiences can he 
made into a dramatic and compelling 
story. Most of us lead rather drab 
lives and what might be highlights to 
us would be mere common places to 
other people.” — Yonkers, N. Y., 
Herald. 


HAVE YOU A SCENARIOP 


Douglas Z. Doty, formerly editor of 
the Century and Cosmopolitan maga- 
zines and now story editor at Univer- 
sal City, has written to his personal 
friends who are novelists and story- 
writers, urging them to submit pub- 
lished or unpublished manuscripts for 
screen use. He wrote to nearly a 
hundred and fifty of the leading 
American writers, and already is ob- 
taining cordial response. Some im- 
portant affiliations of noted authors 
with Universal will undoubtedly re- 
sult. 











Writing the Short Story. 


By J. BERG ESENWEIN 

















This is one of the most comprehensive and 
practical books for writers ever published. It 
contains a series of articles which consider 
every phase of this work. The author was 
formerly editor of a very prominent magazine 
and he writes from his many years of experi- 
ence in literary work. This book tells what a 
short story is, treats on the different kinds, 
how to choose a theme, gathering the materials, 
taking notes, what constitutes a plot, how to 
develop plot, how to open story, body of story, 
climax, how to select characters, how many to 
use, all about dialogue, how to select a good 
title, titles to avoid, how to acquire a voca- 
bulary, how to prepare manuscript in profes- 
sional and required style. It also gives ex- 
cellent advise on how to sell: your story and 
dozens of other chapters necessary to every 
author’s success. Each one of its 441 pages 
mean much to the ambitious writer. It con- 
tains within its covers what one might call “an 
education in authorship.” 

For the past several years we have searched 
the field of literature for a book that we could 
conscientiously offer as “‘the very best textbook 
for writers of short stories,”” something to com- 
pete with the high-priced correspondence 
courses. Our efforts were finally rewarded and 
the above volume is the prize. 

Handsome cloth cover with gold lettering, 
gilt top, 441 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 


Butler Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 


























Writing the Popular Song. 


By E. M. WICKES 
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THE SUCCESSFUL SONG WRITER IS 
THE HIGHEST PAID WRITER IN EX- 
ISTENCE. 


WRITING THE POPULAR SONG is one 
of the most helpful, thought-compelling books 
ever published. Its title is a misleading one in 
a sense, for it is more than a mere textbook. 
It is a valuable treatise on the philosophy of 
catering to the world’s needs. E. M. Wickes 
is a well-known song writer, and has himself 
given to the world many popular song hits. 
The introduction is by Harry Von Tilzer, one 
of the best known song writers of this decade. 


Some of the chapter heads of this remark- 
able work are: Various Types of Songs An- 
alyzed, Titles, Themes, Themes to Be Avoided, 
Timeliness, Meter, Rhythm, Rhyme, The Story 
Element, Punch, The Chorus, Melody Con- 
struction, Songhits, Manuscripts and Markets, 
Publishing Your Own Songs, The Song Shark 
(a very important chapter), etc. Jn the back 
pages is a long list of Popular Song Publishers. 


Any aspirising song writer, who will make a 
close study of this book, apply the advice to 
his own work and then not succeed, had better 
turn his efforts at once to other fields of labor. 


There is a fortune in popular song writing 
if you strike the right song. If you think it 
worth the effort, let this wonderful volume be 
your guide. 


Beautiful cloth cover, gold lettering, gilt top, 
181 pages. Price, postpaid, $1.75. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
BUTLER BUILDING 


CINCINNATI -=-:- -:- OHIO 
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A_ reference volume which every author 
should have within reach at all times. It 
clearly covers the relations of the author to 
the publisher, the copyright and how to secure 
it, the mechanics of the book, arrangement of 
the book, making the index, etc. Endorsed by 
The Author’s League of America. It also 
treats on submitting the manuscript, publishing 
of manuscript at author’s expense, making the 
contract, royalties, dealings with the editor, etc. 

Every. writer will find this little volume 
crammed with facts that he must know to gain 
from his labor the greatest reward. 

Beautiful cloth cover, 164 pages. Price, post- 
paid, $1.25. 
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A valuable compenion volume to THE 
AU THOR’S DESK BOOK It is a most 
needed reference work on the question of 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, compound 
words, division of words, paragraphing, spacing, 
italics, abbreviations, numerals, correct an 
faulty diction, letter writing, postal informa- 
tion, etc. 

It is a wonderful little book that should 
have place next to your other works for daily 
reference. 

Handsomely bound in cloth, 184 pages. 

Price, postpaid, $1.25. 


ATLAS PUBLISHING CO. 
Butler Building CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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home as a dictionary, and certainly no author can afford to be without it. 

The purpose of a dictionary is merely to explain the meaning of words, the 

word being given to find the idea it is intended to convey. The object of the 

THESAURUS is exactly the opposite of this; the idea being given, to find the 
word or phrase by which that idea may be most fitly and aptly expressed. 

Let us illustrate its use: Suppose that in our story we write. “His meaning 


TT is a book that everybody needs. It is just as indispensable to every 


was clear We stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to 
use. We open our THESAURUS and turn to the word “clear.” There we find 
“intelligible, lucid, explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well- 
defined, perspicuous, transpicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glar- 
ing, transparent, aboveboard, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, 
unmistakeable, legible, open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of 
expression we have at our command. The synonyms of every word and expression 
are given in this manner. 

It matters not whether you are writing a photoplay, short story, poem, social 
or business letter, this volume will prove a real friend. It is regarded by our most 
distinguished scholars as indispensable for daily use—as valuable as a dictionary. 
Handeomety bound in cloth, 671 pages. Price, postpaid, $2.00. 
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